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Christ prays for the Church 


“I do not pray for these only, but also for 
those who are to believe in me through thei: 
word, that they may all be one; even as thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be in us, so that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me.” 


John 17:20-21 (RSV) 
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Prayer for the General Assembly 


Almighty and everlasting God, who by Thy 
Holy Spirit didst preside in the first assembly of 
the apostles and elders at Jerusalem, and hast 
promised to be with Thy Church alway unto the 
end of the world: Vouchsafe, we pray Thee, 
unto Thy servants met in General Assembly Thy 
gracious presence and blessing. Deliver them 
trom all error, pride, and prejudice; enlighten 
them with wisdom from above; and so order all 
their doings that Thy kingdom may be advanced, 
and all Thy ministers and congregations estab- 
lished in their most holy faith; until at length all 
Thy people shall be gathered into one fold of the 
great Shepherd, Jesus Christ our Lord; to whom 
be glory for ever. Amen. 


From The Book of Common Worship 
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God gave the increase. (1 Cor. 3:0) 


CONGRATULATIONS Mr. and Mrs. Presbyterian and your family for 
the 28.6% increase in giving in 1952 to the united program you 
authorized the General Assembly to carry out. 





Receipts to date indicate that you will make a greater response to 
the greater responsibilities of 1953. 
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may believe” 


Prayer for Church Unity 


O God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
our only Saviour, the Prince of Peace: Give us 
grace seriously to lay to heart the great dangers 
we are in by our unhappy divisions. Take away 
all pride and prejudice, and whatsoever else may 
hinder us from godly union and concord; that 
as there is but one Body and one Spirit, and one 
hope of our calling, one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one God and Father of us all, so we 
may be all of one heart and of one soul, united 
in one holy bond of truth and peace, of faith 
and charity, and may with one mind and one 
mouth glorify Thee; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, Amen. 


From The Book of Common Worship 


What is the Church? 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America, meeting in 
Philadelphia, May, 1839, adopted the following 
resolutions: 

1. Resolved, That the Presbyterian Church in 
these United States, is by its very nature and 
constitution a Missionary Society, acting under 
the charter, by the authority, and in obedience 
to the command of the only Head, Lawgiver, 
and King in Zion, the Lord Jesus Christ. 

2. Resolved, That the field which the Church, 
in this missionary character, is called upon to 
cultivate, is THE WORLD,-—that there is there- 
fore but ONE field, .. . 


From The Minutes of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 1839 
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Easter Issue 

« In the midst of the devotion of Holy 
Week and preparations for the Easter 
festival of life, your April 4 issue of 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE arrived... . 

Such articles as J. B. Phillips's “Jesus 
Christ Abolished Death,” Joy David- 
man’s “Into the Full Light,” and Park 
Hays Miller's “Alive Forever” trans- 
formed Holy Week 1953 into a living 
experience. . . . Multiply 4 | experience 
by your total subscription list, and you 
have truly achieved in the broadest way 
the proclaiming of the Gospel of the 
Risen Christ. —Davip J. Cut. 


Central Presbyterian Church 
Lafayette, Indiana 


‘Into the Full Light’ 

« Please express my sincere praise and 
appreciation to Joy Davidman for her 
worthy article “Into the Full Light,” 
which appears in the April 4 issue of 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 

It seems that the one great lesson 
which should be taught in every home 
and every school, on every street cor- 
ner, in every publication, is that one 
Commandment “Love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” Just imagine the tremendous 
import complete obedience of this order 
would have on our materialistic world. 
We hear many times of the great diffi- 
culty encountered by those people who 
sincerely try to interpret and obey this 
direct command, and we have seen 
many other people turn away muttering, 
“Impossible.” 

As a Christian humbly seeking to 
learn and obey the will of God, I believe 
I have been given a deeper, fuller in- 
sight into the means of attaining love 
of God and my fellow man through Miss 
Davidman’s article. . . . 


—Mrs. RosBert B. BRowN 
Lansing, Michigan 


Evangelism Needed 


in Sermons 

« We have such high-class ministers in 
the Presbyterian Church that I hesitate 
to criticize. But I feel strongly that most 
sermons do not strike a strong evange- 
listic note. The tendency is to preach 
sermons which bring comfort to the 
hearers, But the gospel will never spread 
if we laymen seek always sermons that 
comfort. What we laymen need is ser- 
mons that activate us to a better quality 
of discipleship and zeal for Christ. More 
sermons, I submit, should discuss the 
vital importance of Christianity in deal- 
ing with life’s practical problems and 
with our duty to bring the healing of 
the gospel to others. Our faith is not 
making the impact which it should make 


on the world. —Wixsur La Rog, Jr. 
Washington, D. C. 


May 30, 1953 


the greater responsibilities of 1953. 


God gave the increase. (I Cor. 3:6) 


CONGRATULATIONS Mr. and Mrs. Presbyterian and your family for 
the 28.6% increase in giving in 1952 to the united program you 
authorized the General Assembly to carry out. 


Receipts to date indicate that you will make a greater response to 











More on Tithing 


« I have just finished reading Mr. W. 
W. Sullivan’s letter on “How They 
Manage” [P.L., April 18]. I think Mr. 
Sullivan has missed the whole point of 
the spirit of tithing. If our faith in God 
were sufficiently strong, we would not 
even need $10,000 worth of life insur- 
ance. We would know that our needs 
and those of our family would always 
be met. Why should anyone who has a 
true consciousness of God in his life 
need to anticipate medical expenses? 
We need to translate our fears into... 
a strong faith in God, our Father. . . . 
I have never seen or heard of anyone 
who tithes being in want... . . 


—Dorotny N. Goetz 
New York, New York 


« ... An approximate budget for our 
family based on a monthly average is 
as follows (we keep records): 


Tithe $ 35.00 
Savings (5%) 18.00 
House 80.00 
Food 70.00 
Gas 6.00 
Electricity 6.00 
Water 3.00 
Telephone 4.50 
Company Insurance 

(Hospital and Life) 10.00 
All Other Insurance 25.00 








Clothes 15.00 
Car 40.00 
Business Expenses 11.50 
Miscellaneous 23.00 
Entertainment 3.00 


$350.00 

—A MEMBER OF JOHN KNox 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


« ... In response to your request for 
family budgets, I offer mine. . . . There 
are four, including two children, in our 
home which we rent. . Received 
from employer, $5,383.68 annually. 
Budget 
Church, charity, gifts 
[exclusive of Christmas 


and birthday gifts] $ 550.00 


Food 1,000.00 
Rent 1,200.00 
Clothing 250.00 
Utilities 180.00 
Automobile—including 

depreciation, etc. 850.00 
Insurance, life and health 311.00 
Summer vacation 250.00 
Home furnishings, annual 

depreciation 150.00 
Miscellaneous and savings 643.00 


$5,384.90 
—AN ENGINEER 
Youngstown, Ohio 


(Continued on next page) 
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Other Religious 


Radio Pioneers 


« In a recent issue of PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire there appeared an article by 
Charles Brackbill, Jr., describing twenty- 
five years of religious broadcasting 
[ ‘Presbyte rian Radio Pioneer,” P.L., 
April 4], and ascribing to Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman .. . the distinction of the first 
to inaugurate religious broadcasting [on 
May 6, 1923]. 

Just for the records, I think you 
should be interested to know that the 
Church of the Covenant (now Nation- 
al Presbyterian Church), Washington, 
D. C., antedated this broadcasting by 
two or three years. The Church of the 
Covenant owned its own broadcasting 
station, and Dr. Charles Wood broad- 
cast regularly from early in 1922. An 
article appearing in the Washington 
Evening Star, September 7, 1922, de- 
scribed how “thousands of radio fans 
in the eastern section of the United 
States last night picked up the strains 
of Lohengrin’s wedding march,” the first 
wedding service to be put on the air, 
when John H. Collier and Miss Helen 
B. Cook were married in the Church 
of the Covenant. 

Upon my coming to Washington in 
1930 as minister of the National Pres- 
byterian Church, I discovered that the 
license for this station had been allowed 
to lapse; but in view of the significance 
of its priority I had the machinery for 
the broadcasting deposited in the Smith- 
sonian Institute, with the accredited 
record for all who care to read. 

It is, of course, to be regretted that 
the license was allowed to lapse, for 
today it would have tremendous com- 
mercial value. 

—ALBERT JOSEPH MCCARTNEY 
Washington, D. C. 


Holy Orders — 
Protestant Style 


« The letter “Is Stewardship the Only 
Answer?” [P.L., April 4] from the lady, 
Mrs. T. G., in New Jersey’s capital city 
ought not go unanswered. The point she 
raises is crucial. A A great deal is at stake. 

Let it be clearly stated at the outset 
that the absence of monastic orders in 
Protestantism is deliberate. It is the 
result of positive conviction, not the 
fault of organizational oversight. The 
lack is not there because we have not 
yet gotten around to establishing our 
cloisters: It is there because our theol- 
ogy prohibits such retreat. 

The Christian witness belongs in so- 
ciety. We are called to be the light of 


the world, not the light of the church; 
the leaven of the loaf, not the leaven of 
the leaven; the salt of the earth, not the 
salt of the Kingdom. There is no pro- 
vision for permeation by remote control. 
We are to be in the world though not 
of it. 

The glory of monasticism issues from 
the unfounded assumption, too long un- 
challenged, that the monk and the nun 
have made a spiritual advance over 
those who remain outside. Their mode 
of life is taken to be holy and devout, 
while ours is looked upon as secular by 
comparison, 


But is the regulated life of the holy 
order really an advance? Does it de- 
mand or produce a more abiding faith? 
With no attempt to cast ill light on the 
motives of any who have left their all, 
the answer, I think, is no. To eat in 
moderation when there is no other 
choice is not so hard as being temperate 
in the midst of plenty. To pray at sound 
of tolling bell is easier than to pray 
amid the din of noisy phones and traffic. 
To sense the presence of God amid the 
turmoil of the world requires sterner 
grace than to sense him at the altar. 

Mrs. T. G.’s letter describes the Prot- 
estant answer to monasticism as being 
much “too pat.” It is cause for great 
searching of heart when we come to 
think of ‘ ‘stewardship and serving God 
in our occupations’ as being * ‘a bit too 
pat.” It is our feeble interpretation of 
these concepts that is pat. Each of these 
ideas is alive with the vitality of the 
New Testament itself. The fault is with 
us who have administered the sopo- 
rifics of compromise and caution. 

Let me propose two orders that will 
prove a test for any Christian. The first 
we shall call “The Order of the Honest 
Sabbath.” The Sabbath as an institution 
has suffered badly at our hands. For 
most of us the day has been reduced to 
ridiculous proportions. God asks one 
day in seven. We give one hour in 168. 
In defense of our laxity we plead the 
modernity and complexity of our “souped 
up” common life. In a world of sundered 
atoms and roaring jets, who can give a 
day to God each week? 


Dr. Charles McKirachan suggests an 
answer that is helpful. He urges us to 
look upon the Sabbath as an eight-hour 
day, just as we look upon the days of 
our working week. If we cannot give our 
Maker eight consecutive hours on a Sun- 
day, will we give God eight hours within 
the framework of a week? Eight hours 
each week for God, because he is the 
Lord of time. Such a practice would 
secure for us those long-sought minutes 


for prayer, Bible study, religious read- 
ing, church meetings, and calling on the 
sick. There’s nothing pat about such 
stewardship of time—The Order of the 
Honest Sabbath, eight hours per week 
for God. 

The second order rises from the first. 
I choose to call it “The Order of the 
Total Life,” and there’s nothing mild 
about it. The man who gives God one 
honest day each week will soon be ask- 
ing about the other six, just as the 
tither grows to be concerned about the 
nine tenths that he keeps. 

The more seriously we grapple with 
our faith, the more we come to see that 
the good life is a unity. The cleavage we 
make between the religious, social, and 
vocational areas of our lives cannot long 
endure the searching glance of Scrip- 
ture. Whatsoever we do in word or deed 
is to be done as unto the Lord. 

The overwhelming majority of lay- 
men have yet to learn the joy of seeing 
Christ in their workaday week. God 
forbid that we should continue to hold 
up the ministry as the only holy calling. 
The word vocation stands to mock us 
if we do. The word implies a calling 
(Latin vocare—to call). A voice and an 
ear are involved—the voice of God and 
the ear of man. Every legitimate voca- 
tion, in its purest sense, involves a word 
from above. 


To be a Christian carpenter, a Chris- 
tian lawyer, a Christian truck driver is 
not easy—but ease has never had a place 
in Zion. To be Christ’s man. in office, 
plant, or shop demands the highest we 
can give. To witness to the truth and 
balk the march of evil seven days a 
week can never be a pat experience. It 
is ours to be to truth what wings are 
to a bird, to be to evil what a jetty is to 
ocean’s fiercest waves. Church is not 
something we attend—it is something we 
are. The believer is the Church every 
moment of every day. Repeated tasks 
lose their monotony and take on fresher 
glow when done as unto Christ. 


No duty can seem lowly to him 
who lives with Thee 

And all of life grows holy— 
O Christ. of Galilee. 


No monastic order beckons us to en- 
ter. Instead, a higher way appears. The 
Holy Orders—Protestant ‘Stvle—at least 
two in number, The Order of the Hon- 
est Sabbath and The Order of the Total 
Life . . . . “and he that is athirst, let 
him come.” 


—Ernest T. CAMPBELL 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
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THE COVER conveys some of the 
hopelessness and unrest that must 
be felt at times by the more than 
150,000 East Germans who have 
poured into West Berlin so far this 
year to escape Communist domina- 
tion. This boy is attending one of the 
classes for East German refugees 
being taught by students from Ber- 
lin’s Free University in the West 
Zone. They Choose Freedom (page 
8) is a first-hand look at some of the 
refugees and some of the people who 
chose to remain. ° 


Each year as General Assembly 
draws near, we find ourselves wool- 
gathering about history, tradition, 
and many features of our heritage 
as Presbyterians and Americans. Per- 
haps that’s why we were so strongly 
attracted to He Could Not Desert 
(page 15), a biographical article 
about Elijah Lovejoy, a Presbyterian 
minister who was murdered more 
than a century ago. Lovejoy was 
killed because he wouldn’t back 
down from an American ideal—free- 
dom of speech and press. 

Our own generation has been an 
embattled time for freedom of ex- 
pression almost everywhere. From 
Elijah Lovejoy’s story enemies of 
free speech can take warning. All 
others can take courage. 


Mabel M. Sheibley, co-author of 
He Could Not Desert, was until 
1950 Secretary for Education and 
Publicity for the Board of National 
Missions. The other co-author, James 
W. Hoffman, is an associate editor 
of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 


William Thomson Hanzsche, who 
wrote Editorial Comment, is pastor 
of Prospect Street Presbyterian 
Church, Trenton, New Jersey, and 
president of the Board of Directors 
of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 


Horace W. Ryburn (What Is 
the Mission of the Presbyterian 
Church? page 12) is field admin- 
istrator for foreign missions in Thai- 
land, and coordinator of the General 
Council’s committee on the Call to 
Mission and Unity. 


THE NEXT ISSUE will bring an 
article on how adequately minis- 
ters’ salaries have kept pace with 
the cost of living. 


May 30, 1953 
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MEDITATIONS 


Every Man 


“Every man for himself” is certainly 
not a Christian rule of life, vet in his 
First Epistle to the Corinthians Paul 
wrote, “Do you not know that in a race 
all the runners compete, but only one 
receives the prize? So run that you may 
obtain it.” 

Had Paul forgotten the words of 
Jesus, “Whoever would save his life will 
lose it, and whoever loses his life for my 
sake will find it”? Had he forgotten what 
he himself wrote to the Galatian Chris- 
tians? To them he said, “Bear one an- 
other's burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ.” At this season of the year when 
we remember those who laid down their 
lives for their country in self-sacrificing 
devotion, we may at least be perplexed 
by Paul’s saying, “Every man for him- 
self.” What could he have meant? 


Paul had just been writing about 
what he had done to try to win others 
to Christ. Forgetting himself, he tried to 
put himself in the other person’s place. 
To a slave he became the slave of Christ. 
With a Jew he put himself in the Jew’s 
place. When he talked with one who was 
trying to save himself by obedience to 
the law, he could speak of his own ex- 
perience of failure to find peace through 
the law. He became all things to all men. 
This does not look like every man for 
himself. 

And yet, in some respects, we must be 
every man for himself. 


Each of us must bear his own re- 
sponsibilities. Each must run his own 
race. To the Galatians Paul wrote, “For 
each man will have to bear his own 
load.” This is what the soldier does. Each 
has his own duty, and the welfare of all 
depends upon each being in his place 
and doing his part. The failure of one 
will imperil all. We honor those who did 
their part in their place. And each one 
in the service of Christ has his own duty 
to perform. No one can do it for us. The 
race is with oneself, and each must win 
the race for himself. 


Each of us must live his own life. 
No one can live our life for us. Parents 
cannot live their children’s lives for 
them. Such a course would leave the 
children weak and irresponsible. It is 
every man for himself in the sense that 
each must pass through his own experi- 
ences. No one can substitute for us. We 
were told that in World War I what sur- 


for Himself 


prised the German soldiers was the way 
in which the Americans acted as in- 
dividuals as well as members of a dis- 
ciplined military group. The Christian 
life calls for individual initiative. 


Each must make his own decisions, 
Jesus made this very plain. He asked his 
disciples, “Who do men say that the Son 
of man is?” When they answered, he 
asked further, “But who do you say that 
I am?” They must make up their own 
minds. When Jesus became unpopular 
and his followers were forsaking him, 
the disciples saw the crowd melt away. 
They were left alone with the Master. 
Searchingly, Jesus asked, “Will you also 
go away?” Peter answered for them, all, 
“Lord, to whom shall we go? You have 
the words of eternal life.” The Twelve 
had to decide for themselves. Both the 
patriot and the Christian must make in- 
dividual decisions when loyalty is 
tested. 

The Church is the Body of Christ, but 
each of us is a member of that Body, 
and each has his own part to play. We 
are one in Christ, but in facing responsi- 
bility, in living one’s life, and in making 
decisions, each must act for himself. 


Prayer: God of faithfulness, we thank 
thee that each of us stands alone in thy 
sight, that thou knowest each one of us 
by name, that thou carest for each one 
of us. By thy grace enable us to do our 
duty as Christians and as citizens, to live 
our own life, and to make our decisions 
as true followers of Jesus Christ. Amen. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: Genesis 12:1-4. Abraham makes a 
decision. 

Second Day: Exodus 4:10-17. Moses cannot evade 
his duty. 

Third Day: Joshua 24:14-18. The choice of Joshua 
and the people. 

Fourth Day: Isaiah 6:1-8. Isaiah volunteers. 

Fifth Day: Matthew 25:14-30. Personal responsi- 
bility. 

Sixth Day: Matthew 10:26-33. Open decision. 

Seventh Day: Matthew 16:13-20. Make up your 
mind. 

Eighth Day: John 6:66-71. The Twelve decide. 

Ninth Day: I Corinthians 9:24-27. “Only one 
receives the prize.” 

Tenth Day: Matthew 10:34-39. Losing life to 
find it. 

Eleventh Day: Galatians 6:1-5. Each for others 
and each for self. 

Twelfth Day: Galatians 6:6-10. The need of 
persistence. . 

Thirteenth Day: I Corinthians, Ch. 13. Self-sacri- 
ficing love. 

Fourteenth Day: Matthew 28:16-20. The task of 
the Church. 

—Park Hays MILLER 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


In early May, 1868, Commander-in-Chief John A. 
Logan, of the Grand Army of the Republic, issued a 
general order designating May 30 as a day set aside 
“for the purpose of strewing with flowers or other- 
wise decorating the graves of comrades who died in 
defense of their country.” In 1882 the G.A.R. urged 
that “the proper designation of May 30 be Memorial 
Day” rather than Decoration Day. The people then 
were quick to respond, for 360,000 northern soldiers 
of an army of 2,500,000 had been killed or died 
during the war. The losses of the Confederacy prob- 
ably were an additional 134,000. 

But memories soon fade. Each generation was 
further removed from the personal experience and 
loss of war. Millions came from abroad to settle here 
with no roots in America’s past. As the years went 
by, people came to accept as automatic the freedoms, 
privileges, and rights which had been paid for in 
human suffering and lives. 

Memorial Day has now evolved into summer's first 
holiday, a time for fishing trips, ballgames, golf, mass 
migrations to shore or mountain or picnic playgrounds. 
And there is neither the time nor the desire to think 
of the price paid for the pledge of allegiance every 
school child is taught: “One nation indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all.” 


World War I was fought far away and, in the total 
proportion to our numbers engaged, our casualty per- 
centage was not high enough to shock us into the 
discovery of the painful facts of life. And we became 
so busy buying prosperity on margin that Memorial 
Day, after World War I, had a nostalgic meaning only 
for the bereaved, for those who had been in uniform, 
and for the politicians who knew that sentiment can 
gather votes. 

World War II came. We had 15,272,566 men and 
women in uniform, of whom 393,131 were killed in 
action or died of wounds or other causes, and 673,807 
were wounded. But to many of the rest of the popu- 
lation it was a time to make big wages or big profits. 
With V-E and V-] days we rushed “the boys home” for 
election and shoved away every semblance and mem- 
ory of war, Why not? Did we not have the atom bomb? 

But while we gloried in the beautiful new world, 
Russia had plans. And Korea was among them. The 
United States, which had so violently disarmed and 
so precipitately returned to “the pursuit of happiness,” 








FOR THOSE WHO PAID THE PRICE 


Their names are lost to history 
And fame’s embellished scroll, 
But, though unhonored and unsung, 
They forged a nation’s soul. 


God, let our thoughts be hallowed now, 
Let memory never cease 

For those who paid the price in war 
And those who fought in peace. 


—W.T.H. 


heard again the clarion call of conscience and, with 
the backing and aid of the United Nations, sent out 
its young men again to stop the aggressor. Our troops 
were unprepared, Their supplies and their numbers 
were inadequate. But the aggressor was stopped and 
confined to Korea. He has been made to see that he 
can no longer run rampant across the earth. Again that 
price of action—the price of all action for human free- 
dom—has been great, in tortured prisoners of war, in 
96,519 Americans wounded and 23,577 dead. 


Whatever you do on this Memorial Day, pause 
for a few moments and say to yourself: “I am able to 
do what I am doing today, because healthy, normal 
young men at the very threshold of their adult lives, 
young men who loved to do what I love to do, had a 
rendezvous with death.” 

The question whether we will ever get rid of war 
is an academic question. The fact is that we live in 
a world in which there are nations who believe only 
in brute force. There are imperialistic philosophies 
backed up by armed force which, if they have 
their way unchallenged, will destroy all our freedom 
bought with centuries of suffering and death, even 
taking away the right to practice our faith. Evil can- 
not be controlled and mastered except at a great price. 

There is a beautiful state park on both the Penn- 
sylvania and the New Jersey sides of the Delaware 
River above Trenton, at the place where Washington 
crossed through ice floes on Christmas night in 1776, 
and turned defeat into ultimate victory, and govern- 
ment by an autocratic king into government “of the 
people, by the people, for the people.” There are ball 
diamonds, playgrounds, fireplaces, and all the gadgets 
for gay and happy picnics in these park grounds, But 
down by the river on the Pennsylvania side, one may 
visit graves of Revolutionary soldiers who died of dis- 
ease, privation, and wounds. And out in Trenton, in the 
beautiful cemetery of a Presbyterian church whose his- 
tory goes back 250 years, there is the fresh grave of a 
young air-corps major who was shot down in an air 
battle in Korea three months ago. These are all related. 

On Memorial Day this year, let us leave the ball- 
games and the picnics and all the other doings of the 
day long enough to stand by the graves of 1776 to 
1953, bow our heads and remember: 

“There is no gain except by loss, 
There is no life except by death.” 





Memorial Day, May 30 
May 30, 1953 





By William Thomson Hanzsche —— 
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They Choose Freedom 


An ex-prisoner of the Chinese records his impressions 


of Berlin. Thousands are escaping from Communist 


territory; others are staying to hold the Church. 


The author, the Reverend Earle John 
Hamlin, thirty-seven, is an old hand at 
observing Communist pressures on the 
Christian Church, A former pastor in 
upstate New York and Army chaplain 
in the Pacific, he was appointed a mis- 
sionary to China in 1946. In the spring 
of 1951, he was arrested and imprisoned 
as an “imperialist spy” by the Chinese 
Communists, He spent seven weeks in 
solitary confinement before he was ex- 
pelled suddenly from the country. 

He is now assistant field administra- 
tor for Presbyterian interchurch service 
in Europe. —THE EDITORS 


FELT rather tense as we took off 

for Berlin. This was the closest I 

had come to Communist power 

since leaving Tientsin, China, in 
May, 1951. I thought about being 
forced down in the East Zone, and facing 
the police. What would I tell them if they 
questioned me? The dense fog over 
which we flew added to the suspense. 
Then we cut down through the fog and 
there was Berlin, twinkling with lights— 
enormous, sprawling, divided, heroic 
city. 

Charles and Ruth West, Presbyterian 
fraternal workers in Berlin, were at 
Templehof Airport (scene of the famous 
airlift that kept Berlin free in ’48) to 
meet me. The first thing I saw was a 
crowd of 1,500 refugees waiting to be 
flown to West Germany. It was quite 
an experience to be so close to people 
one had read about. They looked like 
anyone else, only perhaps more wistful. 
They were farmers, artisans, professional 
people—children, parents, and grand- 
parents—wearing everything from over- 
alls to fur coats, 

The next afternoon Charlie West took 
me driving down to the center of the 
city. I wasn’t prepared for the amount 
of destruction I saw. Gaunt skeletons of 
buildings, rusting steel girders, moun- 
tains of rubble in the shells of buildings 
—this stretching on for miles in what had 
been one of the most beautiful cities in 
Europe, The new building that was go- 
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By E. John Hamlin 


ing on had not begun to cover up the 
terrible wounds of war. 

Shops were operating in patched-up 
buildings, or from temporary false fronts, 
covering ugliness behind. Goods were in 
the windows, and people on the streets. 
There was a brave show of recovery, 
even a sort of jauntiness about it. Then 
suddenly we came to the border be- 
tween the American Sector and the 
Soviet, or Eastern Sector. It was on one 
of the main squares of the city, Pots- 
damer Platz, once Berlin’s pride. 

It was a strange sight. To our left was 
a large building which had once been a 
buying center for West Zoners in the 
East Sector, a State operated department 
store. But it was dark and empty now 
since the change of policy by the East. 
Instead of trying to win the West, they 
were now withdrawing into isolation. 
Farther around the horizon was _ the 
Reichstag building, gutted by fire in 
1934 and never repaired; and from 
there all the way around was a mass of 
ruins. Directly across from us the East 
Sector trolley came to a halt at the border 
to allow passengers to cross over. 

A few people were strolling in the 
Platz—three U.S. soldiers taking pic- 
tures; four young men leaning on the 
subway entrance, perhaps part of the 
unemployed of Berlin; one man asking 
directions of the West Sector policeman 
in his shiny helmet; various civilians 
coming and going, with briefcases in 
hand, Could they be refugees? Beside us 
on the right were little vending shops, 
one of which carried the sign, “East 
Marks accepted here.” The whole scene 
was one of indescribable melancholy. 

We crossed into Soviet territory. Our 
car carried us past a sign reading, “You 
are now entering the democratic sector 
of Greater Berlin,” then to a checkpoint 
where a blue-coated people’s policeman 
motioned us to stop. Charles’s friendly 
“guten Tag” called forth a sneer from 
the young man as he motioned us on. 

The destruction looked worse here 
than in the West Sector, and there had 
been less attempt to fix it up. All the 
stores seemed to be government stores, 


except the small cafes. On the ruins over 
store fronts were slogans on red banners, 
reminiscent of China. One of them read: 
“WITH HAMMER, SICKLE, BOOK, AND 
SWORD, FOR PEACE, UNITY, AND RECON- 
strucTION!” This enthusiasm was not 
reflected on the streets, however, for 
there were few people about, and no one 
was talking to anyone else. 

We went to see the famous Soviet War 
Memorial. The central monument, at the 
end of a long vista of lawn and white 
marble blocks, was a bronze figure of a 
man treading on a broken swastika, a 
huge sword in his right hand, and a 
young child in the crook of his left arm. 
This was the new man of Soviet culture, 
liberator of mankind, protector of the 
helpless, bulwark of the future. What a 
contrast to the realities outside the park 
—gaunt ruins, drab apartments, empty 
slogans. 

On the way back to the West Sector, 
we passed the Marienkirche where, a 
few Sundays previously, Pastor Reinhold 
George had been arrested after the 
morning service by the State Police. 
Nothing has been heard from him since. 

On Sunday morning we worshiped at 
Martin Niemoeller’s former church. I 
walked over the spot in front of the door 
where the Nazi police had arrested him. 
The service was well attended by young 
and old alike, with some even standing 
in the aisles. The tension of Berlin was 
reflected in the special collection for 
refugees, and the sermon, as well as in 
the closing prayer, which mentioned the 
names of recently arrested Protestant 
pastors. This was deeply moving to me, 
as it recalled the time two years ago 
when I myself was in a Communist 
prison and finding strength in the pray- 
ers of others. 

Berlin is an exciting place in which to 
be. People from East and West can still 
mingle freely. A woman at my hotel had 
come from Cologne to Berlin to meet 
her sister who lives in Potsdam. It has 
been impossible for the East Zone au- 
thorities to drop the Iron Curtain in 
Berlin. So meeting is still possible. And 
so is the flight of refugees. 
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An empty factory building in West Berlin becomes 


I spent the next morning getting a 
glimpse of the refugee situation. My 
guide was a young Swiss girl working for 
the French refugee aid organization, 
Cimade. First stop was a mission oper- 
ated by Hilfswerk (relief organization 
of the Evangelical Church in Germany). 
It was the place where refugees, coming 
across after the closing of registration 
offices, reported for bed and breakfast 
during their first night in West Berlin. 
There were fifty beds. The night before, 
300 had slept there. 

The next stop was the main registra- 
tion center. Here refugees are assigned 
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to a camp where they live while they are 
being processed. It was just before nine, 
but already the grounds around the two- 
story, brick building were filled with 
people not twenty-four hours away from 
their homes. Most of them are between 
the ages of twenty-five and forty-five. 
They are also almost entirely Protes- 
tant, since East Zone is 90-per-cent Prot- 
estant. Some had been able to carry 
suitcases with them, others only brief- 
cases, and the baby in a baby carriage. 
I heard later that 2,000 had registered 
by closing time that day. I was glad to 
see the Church on the job there. Dea- 


a hostel for hundreds who have left their homes in East Germany. 


conesses from one of the West Berlin 
congregations were taking care of the 
young babies in a barracks behind the 
main building. 

In another part of the city are two 
huge exhibition halls, called the Messe 
Hallen. Here again were crowds of peo- 
ple and stuffy air. The people were go- 
ing through more steps of the process re- 
quired for all who come from the East 
Zone. We saw one of these steps going 
on in a side room, where refugees were 
seated at tables across from police to 
whom they surrendered their East Zone 
passports. Elsewhere they are given a 
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They Choose Freedom 


medical examination, interviewed by 
authorities, and receive classification as 
bona fide refugees, or not. 

The first category, those who had fled 
from real danger to life and freedom, 
are entitled to receive bed and board 
from the city and finally air transporta- 
tion to the West. Those in the second 
group do not fare so easily. They be- 
come unemployed and unemployable in 
West Berlin, dependent on the city for 
livelihood. West Berlin has more than 
260,000 unemployed at present. It is 
here that the Church’s program of social 
work must operate, too. 

The Berlin refugees can live either in 
camps, or privately if they can find their 
own quarters. The current figures are 
forty to fifty thousand living in camps 
and only about six thousand living pri- 
vately. Many of the people coming over 
now are in family groups with as many as 
nine or ten children. 

Hilfswerk, the relief organization of 
the German Evangelical Church, was 
operating a coffee booth in one of the 
halls. A squad of young people from 
Hilfswerk helped in this and other ways. 
One of them was a young graduate of 
the theological school of Humbolt Uni- 
versity (formerly University of Berlin) 
in the East Sector. He had been gradu- 
ated only last January and expected to 
go back to the East Zone for pastoral 
work, but the fact that he lived in the 
West Sector of Berlin now made it im- 
possible. So he is going to be pastor of 
one of the 120 German congregations in 
Brazil. 

I saw only one actual refugee camp 
and it was not what I had expected. The 
eighty-five camps in Berlin are mostly 
in used buildings of one sort or another. 
This one, Salzufur Camp, was in an old 
factory, a rectangular, red brick, five- 
story building. On approaching it, one 
saw windows without glass, and black- 
ened bricks, where fire had partially 
destroyed it. That part of the building 
was not in use, but most of it has been 
put into enough repair to make it livable. 

The camp was operated by the German 
Red Cross. Most of the camps are oper- 
ated either by them or by the govern- 
ment, and a very few by private indi- 
viduals, Although the churches cannot 
supply the basic material needs of food 
and shelter, they do aid in auxiliary serv- 
ices such as youth and children’s work, 
counseling, and worship. The main bur- 
den of that work comes, of course, in the 
refugee camps back in West Germany, 
where the people must stay longer. 

That day there were 1,700 people 
living in Salzufur Camp. But the old 
building could have been more than 
filled by the refugees who came over the 
border during the day. 
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The refugees live barracks-style, with 
double-decker bunks crowded so close 
together that there is only space to 
squeeze between them. Four hundred 
eighty women and children were in one 
of the big dormitory rooms. Blankets 
hung over the top bunks here and there 
allowed a bit of privacy. A smaller room 
nearby held two hundred eighty men. 

The busiest place inside Salzufur was 
the stairway. Children were going up- 
stairs with a ration of two big loaves of 
bread and some cheese or sausage. 
Other children were going downstairs to 
play outdoors. A mother and father were 
maneuvering their baby carriage up to 
the third floor. Another mother was 
carrying her washing to the laundry 
room. One who had managed to get a 
little spare cash had bought some fish 
and was frying it in the small auxiliary 
kitchen. If it had been a little later, there 
would have been people going to and 
from the hot food counter, where one 
meal a day is given out. 


Their fear remains 


There was no bickering or quarreling, 
as one might have expected with people 
living so close together and under such 
tension. People lived there for six or 
eight weeks only. But when I asked some 
women who were sitting in the sun if 
I might take their picture, they didn’t 
say yes or no, but just silently got up and 
walked away. They hadn’t yet lost the 
fear which made them flee. I had felt 
much the same way two years ago. 

In the second of the two huge exhibi- 
tion halls which I mentioned earlier, 
there was another crowd of refugees. 
They were more at ease, even seemed 
gay. It was here they came to register 
for transportation to the West. One 
young chap was reading the Saturday 
Evening Post. He was eighteen years 
old and already twice a refugee—first 
from his home in East Germany which 
became a part of Poland, and now again 
from his temporary home in the East 
Zone. His two brothers had preceded 
him over the border, and now only his 
old parents were left, too old to flee. 

The last stop in the process was the 
one that greeted me when I arrived at 
Templehof Airport. I thought of all 
those people I had seen there, trying to 
make a new start in life, fleeing before 
terror and revolutionary change to a kind 
of promised land. There was the little 
girl holding her doll tightly to her breast, 
the young chap with a cross-and-circle 
badge of the Protestant Christian Youth 
in his lapel. He had refused to join the 
“Free German Youth” despite great pres- 
sure. His mother, a dentist by profes- 
sion, and his grandmother and grand- 
father had come over together. There 


was the doctor and his wife who, after 
their three sons had left, were them- 
selves in danger of going to prison and 
forced labor. They had set the table for 
dinner one day to deceive the man across 
the hall who spied on them, and walked 
out the back door taking only the doc- 
tor’s kit with them. 


Why the gates stay open 


So the torrent continues—25,000 in 
January, 40,000 in February, and 50,000 
in March. In part they are the “reaction- 
aries,” and “undesirables” from the East 
Zone, that is, all who hold on to their 
independence from the government in 
any way. Their going makes the social 
changes easier in the East Zone, and puts 
a burden on the resources of the West 
Zone. Perhaps that is why the flood gates 
have not yet been closed in Berlin. This 
great tide is not a sign of breakdown in 
the East, but of growing consolidation 
of power. The West must absorb these 
people successfully and quickly. 

The main topic of conversation in 
Berlin church circles these days is the 
arresting of Protestant leaders in the 
East Zone. At least seventeen prominent 
men, including two student leaders (one 
in East Berlin, the other in Dresden) 
have been taken by the police since the 
middle of February. I heard of at least 
one student accusation meeting against 
an arrested professor-pastor. The same 
procedure was used against many of us 
in China. 

Something of a pattern appears in 
these arrests. One man was associated 
closely with Western churches; another 
knew the financial aid which has come 
to churches from the West; several were 
youth or student leaders. Each could 
supply, under pressure, information 
about the Church which would enable 
the state to attack it on political grounds. 
There seems to be a change from soft to 
hard policy in the relations with the 
Church. As one churchman put it, “We 
are expecting a hammer blow followed 
by a period of appeasement.” It is the 
old strategy of accuse, divide, and 
isolate. 

But the encounter with totalitarianism 
is not new. The present church leaders 
are not easily divided and isolated. They 
have received their experience in re- 
sistance to Hitler. There is a long list 
of martyrs from that time. The leaders 
seem determined to stand together, and 
to challenge the East Zone authorities on 
solid, Christian grounds. 

One man, now in prison, was a fear- 
less champion and leader of students. 
More than once a young Protestant came 
to him and confided that he had been 
arrested by the police and forced to be- 
come an informer on the Student Chris- 
tian Movement group of which he was 
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a part. The pastor’s reaction was to go 
with the student directly to the police 
office, and explain to them that such an 
agreement under pressure was contrary 
to the standards of the Student Chris- 
tian Movement. The issue was put on a 
religious plane. 

Last February an evangelist to stu- 
dents was arrested and accused, by the 
police, of political crimes. The bishop of 
that area sent a letter to his congrega- 
tions which was read in 95 per cent of 
the churches. If the pastor wavered, 
youth groups offered to have volunteers 
stand on either side of him in support 
while he read it. The statement itself said 
that the evangelist had been preaching 
the Gospel when arrested; that the 
crimes detailed in accusation were only 
the crimes of preaching the Gospel, for 
which the whole Church should be re- 
sponsible. Thus, to attack this pastor was 
to attack the Church. 

Pressure is expected to increase even 
more, especially on the youth groups, 
student groups, and the pastors associ- 
ated with them. Another pastor was re- 
cently arrested by the Communists and 
subjected to intensive questioning for 
eleven hours regarding his connection 
with “American imperialism,” then re- 
leased with no explanation. Badly 
shaken, he went to his bishop, and the 
two of them went to police headquarters 
to ask what intentions the government 
had. No interview was given. The pastor 
was shadowed constantly after that, 
making his work impossible. 

Thus the question—“Shall I flee?”— 
comes to pastors as well as to others in 
the East Zone. The Evangelical Church’s 
policy is clear on this point. The Church 








must remain in the East Zone as a wit- 
ness to God and not to the power of the 
state. And for this the pastors must re- 
main. Pastors in Germany are subject to 
considerable discipline from their leader- 
ship. Thus, before a pastor can leave, he 
must ask his bishop for permission. If he 
arrives in the West Sector and asks 
Church leadership there for a parish or 
for other work, they will send him back 
unless he has permission from his bishop 
in the East Zone. The bishops, mindful 
of the need to stand together, are re- 
luctant to grant such permission. 

Of course, as pressure grows, some 
will waver more than others, and some 
will leave. The pastor mentioned above 
was given permission by his bishop to 
leave, as his work was no longer possi- 
ble. Some remain in the East Zone in 
great anxiety and fear. But at the pres- 
ent time the great majority remain there 
in faith. There is an apocalyptic abandon 
in the determination of these men to stay. 

In the areas where there is a strong 
pastor, the community tends to remain 
stable. There is less panic, and thus 
fewer refugees among borderline cases 
(those not actually threatened), and 
fewer suicides among the farmers. 
There is a stronger sense of community 
in those places, and a greater awareness 
that God had not left the East Zone. 

In the attempt of the East Zone Com- 
munists to remake society from the 
ground up, the old securities of the 
people—land, law, family solidarity, free- 
dom—are passing away. The only old 
security left is that offered by the 
Church, and that must be offered in a 
more radical way than in former days. 

With a Protestant population of six- 
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teen million, there are only some 5,000 
pastors in the East Zone. At least a thou- 
sand pulpits are empty simply through a 
shortage of ministers. Most of these men 
are old, because those of military age for 
the last war were either casualties or dis- 
appeared as Russian POW’s, The few 
who returned have almost all gone to the 
West Zone. A new crop of men, however, 
has come on from the seminaries. 

But no matter what their ages, the 
Protestant pastors of East Germany 
stand together. A year ago, when a 
government-sponsored political _ state- 
ment was circulated for signatures, only 
one per cent of the pastors signed, And 
up to the present, only about twenty of 
the 5,000 have joined the government- 
sponsored reform group. This, in spite 
of the steadily worsening financial con- 
dition of the pastors, and the advantages 
offered to those joining the new move- 
ment. The memory of Hitler's German 
Christian Movement is still fresh. 

Help and encouragement from the 
churches in the West are of great sig- 
nificance. Hymnbooks, food parcels, 
theological books, medicines, and other 
material still manage to get to East Ber- 
lin and the East Zone, though with in- 
creasing difficulty. This aid is deeply 
cherished. 

The day I left Berlin, there were more 
refugees at Templehof on their way out 
to freedom. We had breakfast there and 
then took wings over the East Zone’s 
fields, villages, and cities. Soviet power 
ruled there. Society was being changed 
radically. The Communists were trying 
to make a new man for a new age. Down 
there, I thought, God is the real reigning 
power, and Christians are his witnesses. 





East and West meet at what remains of Berlin’s famous Potsdamer Platz. Concrete posts and chains (at left) encompass 
Soviet territory. The sign, also Soviet, announces in German, “You are now entering democratic sector of Greater Berlin.” 
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What 
Is the 
Mission 
of the 


resbyterian 


Church? 


“That they all may be one 
.-. that the world may be- 


lieve that thou hast sent me.” 


By Horace W. Ryburn 


The question What is the mission of 
the Presbyterian Church? must be stated 
less formally and more in the terms of 
the marketplace if men and women in 
our day and situation are to grasp its 
radical and living meaning. What is the 
Presbyterian Church for? sharpens the 
query in language immediately con- 
genial to the minds of people involved 
in the world of action, every kind of 
action—political, economic, cultural, so- 
cial, international, religious. These over- 
lap, but each of these particular 
emphases is a pertinent factor in our 
present living. What is the Presbyterian 
Church for? means—Why is the Presby- 
terian Church in the world in this kind 
of situation? 
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The question cannot be answered un- 
til we ask, first—What is the Presbyterian 
Church? 

Whatever else the Church may be 
theologically and historically, the Pres- 
byterian Church is a community of 
churches living and working together in 
a fellowship of witness and service. It 
is therefore, and inevitably so, an or- 
ganization. But all organizations lack 
basic, individual character, They are not 
ultimately distinctive in the fundamental 
meaning of that word. To put it another 
way, no organization is unique. 

The Presbyterian Church is not an- 
other knife-and-fork club among various 
commendable knife-and-fork clubs in 
the community, all of which serve a 


variety of useful purposes. A knife-and- 
fork club may be characterized as a 
group of like-minded people organized 
for a mutually congenial and construe- 
tive purpose. People may be invited to 
join it if those who are already in it wish 
to have them, and if they are interested 
in its conviviality and aims. But there is 
nothing of the essential about it. It may 
or many not be driven outward. It 
doesn’t matter. In the broad sense, it 
is a good expression of that mellow 
tolerance which is the flower of a free 
and peaceful society. The financial base 
of such a group is the principle that 
each person contributes a stated sum at 
stated intervals toward a stated objec- 
tive, the sum to be contributed having 
been arrived at by determining a meas- 
urable objective and pro-rating the total 
cost to the members equally in terms of 
dues. This elicits the spirit of friendly 
competition and cooperation in a good 
cause, and advances the welfare of the 
community without challenging the in- 
dividual’s supreme loyalty. This the 
Presbyterian Church is not. 

The Presbyterian Church is not a cor- 
poration. It does not exist as a body 
of property to be preserved, developed, 
and enlarged by its stockholders. It is 
not an original investment to be pro- 
tected. It cannot, and must not, be 
guarded by the acumen of its directors 
and managers from the unforeseen 
emergence of new and tragic shifts in 
the world scene. This kind of organiza- 
tion is merely one other of the multiform 
data in our civilization. This the Pres- 
byterian Church, also, is not. 

Nor is the Presbyterian Church a 
political party, It does not exist to or- 
ganize people of like-minded political 
views for the purpose of controlling, 
however responsible and beneficent such 
control might be, the machinery of the 
state. Some churches have been, and 
may be, tempted by this dazzling prize. 
The temptation is of the devil. This the 
Presbyterian Church, definitely, is not. 

The Presbyterian Church is a part of 
the whole Church in the whole world. 
The New Testament describes the 
Church as the Body of Jesus Christ. The 
imagery is rich and varied. The only 
Head of the Body is the living Lord 
Jesus Christ, who alone rules the Body. 
The constituent parts of the Body so 
function in dynamic harmony under 
him that, descriptively but accurately 
speaking, “cut it anywhere and it 
bleeds.” 

The Church is also, in the New Testa- 
ment, a fellowship of men and women 
called by Jesus Christ into obedience 
to God. It is therefore the congregation 
of those who are called and who obey. 
Obedience is concrete action. To obey 
is to do something. Obedience is there- 
fore an actual way of life—the wav of 
life for a Christian. It becomes clear, 
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then, that the Church is a living society 
moving out under the command of Jesus 
Christ. The unity of the Church is its 
living obedience to, and dependence 
upon, Jesus Christ, just as the unity of 
a healthy body is its harmonious func- 
tioning within the framework of laws 
governing the body. The unity of the 
Church, the Body of Christ, is the vital 
functioning of the Church in obedience 
to Jesus Christ. To pursue our God-given 
mission faithfully and unflinchingly is to 
function in unity. Unity is not an end 
in itself. Unity is the healthy expression 
of the Body’s mission. The mission, in its 
simplest terms, is to give a clear and 
challenging witness to Jesus Christ. This 
is what we are in the Church to do. If 
we are not doing this, nothing else that 
we do, no matter how impressive it may 
be, has any ultimate significance at all. 
Obedience to the command of Jesus 
Christ is active movement into the whole 
world “that the world may believe.” This 
is what the Church is for, This is its mis- 
sion. For this purpose it is being sent 
into the world. Mission and unity exactly 
define the one life of the Body with its 
source in Jesus Christ, the Head, as Jesus 
Christ and his Body move outward into 
the whole world in obedience to God’s 
purpose. Mission and unity are one liv- 
ing witness to redemptive power. 

The General Assembly of 1839 de- 
clared, “The Presbyterian Church is a 
missionary society.” It did not say has 
a missionary society. The Presbyterian 
Church is a missionary society in Los 
Angeles, Las Vegas, and Louisville at 
the same time that it is a missionary 
society in Bangkok, Berlin, and Beirut, 
at the same time that it is a missionary 
society in America, Asia, and Africa. It 
is a missionary society in the whole 
world with passionate intensity of wit- 
ness in each place where it is at one 
and the same time. The General Assem- 
bly did not make this startling declara- 
tion after the United States north of the 
Ohio and east of Chicago had already 
been evangelized. If the declaration had 
waited upon that fulfillment, it would 
remain unvoiced until our time, and per- 
haps for decades to come. The Church 
at Antioch did not finish the task of 
evangelizing Antioch before Paul and 
Barnabas set sail. Can Antioch ever be 
officially and finally evangelized? The 
New Testament proclaims that the com- 
pletion of God’s work comes at the end, 
at the consummation of the ages, and 
therefore at every place upon the whole 
earth. The Biblical plan is not the evan- 
gelization of separate areas of the world 
in completion, seriatim. The summons 
is that the whole Church shall converge 
upon the whole world with the whole 
gospel of God’s redeeming love in Jesus 
Christ, the crucified and risen Lord. In 
any case, the whole world needs to be 
evangelized in each generation, for the 
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experience of Jesus Christ as Savior can- 
not be inherited. It is not a tradition, 
nor can it be preserved over the years, 
as food is preserved in carefully sealed 
containers. Christian experience is life. 
The only way to perpetuate life is to 
give it away, from generation to gen- 
eration. 

The devotees of Mohammed did not 
remain in the Near East until they had 
won the adherents of all other religions 
in that area before they reached out to 
North Africa and India. The ancient 
Christian churches in the heartland of 
Islam have continued to persist through 
the centuries, while the Moslems today 
are evangelizing in Indonesia and Cen- 
tral Africa. Perhaps the most arresting 
illustration of this missionary movement 
in our time is the universal propagan- 
dizing by the Communists, who did 
not wait until all the people of Russia 
were converted to the new faith be- 
fore extending their ideology through- 
out the world, but were propelled into 
the world from the beginning. It comes 
down to this: The Christian faith, by 
its nature, not because of logical deduc- 
tions, is a missionary power. God is the 
God of the far-flung cosmos, and Jesus 
Christ is his word to us and his action 
for us. 


UT the Presbyterian Church on 
the national, synod, presbytery, 
or congregational level is an ab- 
straction, a concept, if you and I 

mean by this that we are interested in 
what our Church is doing from the stand- 
point of an observer. If we continue to 
survey, study, evaluate, and advise the 
Church on whatever level, then the 
Church is a lifeless form, an empty shell. 
The Church is only the Church, on any 
level at all, when the individual men and 
women in it are personally committed 
to Jesus Christ, the Head, in active 
obedience. There is no observer of the 
Church who is inside the Church. Ob- 
servers are those on the outside looking 
in. This is what it means to confess 
Jesus Christ publicly and to receive 
Christian baptism. You and I were bap- 
tized into the fellowship of Christ's 
Church. We were not issued a ticket 
for a seat in the grandstand. 

What is the Presbyterian Church? 
The answer is inescapable. The Presby- 
terian Church is you. No more. No less. 
Paul writes to the Ephesians: “Accord- 
ing to the power that worketh in us.” 
The power that makes us Christian is 
the living Lord Jesus Christ, present 
with us in the Holy Spirit. We are not 
orphans, hopelessly striving to do good 
but condemned by fate to fail because 
of insufficient power and resources. God 
is present with each Christian. He is the 


God who brought Jesus Christ from the 
dead. Death is the ultimate power the 
world holds. It cannot go beyond that. 
But Jesus Christ has already gone be- 
yond death. He is risen. You and I are 
triumphant victors because we belong 
to him. 

Each of us might ask himself the 
question: Does the measure of my active 
obedience to Jesus Christ reflect to those 
around me the fact that Jesus Christ 
lives—today? 

Too many of us are perplexed by the 
mission of the Church. If we conceive 
of it in geographical terms, we are 
baffled by the complexity of the world 
situation and the vastness of the un- 
reached areas. The mission involves 
continuing geographical extension, But 
extension does not exhaust the mission. 
At the same time that the extensive 
mission is a divine imperative, the in- 
tensive mission is equally compelling. 

The man who obeys Jesus Christ is 
a new man. He is different from other 
men. He has a Master, in the absolute 
sense of the word. His life has purpose 
here and now, because his Master’s 
mission is his personal mission. Jesus 
Christ utterly and irrevocably revolu- 
tionizes each individual life committed 
to him; and because every individual 
can live only in community with 
other individuals, in society, Jesus 
Christ utterly and irrevocably revolu- 
tionizes society. Christian faith con- 
fessed in individual isolation is a 
monstrosity, a total frustration, and a 
contradiction in terms. Jesus Christ is 
the life of God for us, and his mission 
is to bring the whole of life under the 
reign of God. Life embraces the life of 
the mind. The mission demands an un- 
fettered search for the truth and an un- 
swerving loyalty to the Truth. This is 
our mission to twentieth-century educa- 
tion, and it is as demanding in our 
extended fields as it is in America. It 
is demanding wherever we are. Human 
relationships, in terms of racial, religious, 
national, and class antagonisms, are the 
stuff of which our life is made. Jesus 
Christ demands obedience here. Right- 
eousness and justice inhere in God. They 
are immutable. Our obedience im- 
pels us to be Christian in these terms 
of our daily living. The struggle for 
truth, justice, and freedom is the 
Christian warfare against “principalities 
and powers,” for these goals can never 
be attained apart from the God of 
truth, justice, and freedom. The mission 
of the Presbyterian Church in the state 
is to bear witness to the righteousness 
of God and to call upon the state to 
order its corporate life “under God.” 
Beyond the lawful domain of the state 
stretches the majesty and sovereignty of 
the King of the nations. We are proud 
of John Witherspoon, a Presbyterian and 
the only minister who signed the Dec- 
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What Is the Mission 
of the Presbyterian Church? 


laration of Independence. But we are jn 
danger of making that fact a fetish. What 
good is it to glory in John Witherspoon 
unless we are willing ourselves today, in 
1953, to stand up for truth, justice, and 
freedom. The document to which With- 
erspoon appended his name was danger- 
ous, and it took courage for a man to 
sign. 

The care of the exploited, discrimi- 
nated against, perplexed, and failing, is 
the concern of the mission on the deep- 
est level. Life is sacred because God 
gives it. We owe it to him and to each 
other to care for our common life in 
the spirit of love. This is our obedience. 

What is the mission of the Presby- 
terian Church? It is all of this, and more, 
for it is Christ who said, “And I, if I 
be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto me.” Paul speaks in terms 
of cosmic redemption. “The whole crea- 
tion groaneth and travaileth.” All things 
shall be put under His feet. Christ 
seeks—and it is a victorious seeking—the 
mind and spirit of each man, as well 
as the whole wide world. Obedience is 
creative at the point where each of us 
lives—in the shop, the factory, the class- 
room; on the farm, at the desk, in the 
councils of state; in the pulpit, at the 
console, and in the laboratory. At home. 
The mission is to life, where it is, now. 


EGRO spirituals express the deepest 

religious truths, briefly, directly, and 
more forcefully than intellectual con- 
cepts. “He’s Got the Whole World in 
His Hand” is one such affirmation in 
glorious melody. 

The mission is dynamic, transforming, 
and creative because history has a Lord, 
the nations have a King, and the indivi- 
dual has a Savior. But some of us rest 
content in saying, “I’m saved.” Our 
neighbor in distress and confusion might 
well, and justifiably, reply, “So what?” 
The lyric note of the Gospel is that Jesus 
Christ is Savior because he is first Lord. 
He is able to save from “principalities 
and powers” because he is Lord of all. 

The mission is not the extension of 
the Church as the Church throughout 
the earth. Nor is it the bringing of society 
under the rule and sway of the Church, 
any church. The mission of the Church 
is to bear witness in life to Jesus Christ, 
who alone is to be ultimately and finally 
obeyed. The goal is the Kingdom of 
God. The Church is the instrument of 
God to bring to all men his Kingdom. 
“Go, tell.” The command is to you 
and to me. 

Christ calls to mission and to unity- 
what must the churches do? 








You and I know. 
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Lovejoy bust stands in University of Illinois Hall of Fame. 


All who value the right to speak their minds are in debt to Elijah Lovejoy, young 
Presbyterian minister who became the first martyr to freedom of the press in America 


By Mabel M. Sheibley and James W. Hoffman 


Elijah Parish Lovejoy was born No- 
vember 9, 1802, at Albion, Maine. It 
was a rural community; the boy grew 
up, with his eight brothers and sisters, 
on land that had been cleared in the 
wilderness by his grandfather. 

Like most country boys of that day, 
Elijah spent his allotted time with the 
ax and the plow. But in the summers he 
found leisure to become an expert swim- 
mer. He could cross the lake that bor- 
dered the farm and, without resting, 
return—a mile-and-a-half swim. 

As Elijah grew older, books became 
his passion, He must have had what is 
now called a “photographic” memory, 
for after reading a page once or twice 
he could repeat it verbatim. And his 
auditory memory was no less remark- 
able; once accused of sleeping through 
a sermon, he recited it from text to final 
paragraph. 

After preliminary study at two acad- 
emies near his home, Elijah entered 

Lakeville College (now Colby Univer- 
sity) as a sophomore, gr: iduating in 
1826 with highest honors. The impres- 
sion he left at the college was more 
than that of scholarly brilliance only, 
for the president wrote that Lovejoy 
“approached the rank of those distin- 
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guished men who have been honored 
with the title of universal genius.” 

Now fully grown, Elijah was of mid- 
dle height, thick-set and muscular, with 
a dark complexion and black eyes. After 
graduation he became a teacher, but in 
a few months was touched with the 
contagion that swept through so many 
American youths for a century—the fever 
for going west. 

He got as far as St. Louis, where he 
again went into teaching. Soon, how- 
ever, he began writing articles for the 
Missouri Republican and the St. Louis 
Times. The Times, sensing an unusual 
journalistic gift in Lovejoy, hired him 
as assistant editor. For two years he 
seemed well along on a colorful career 
as a newspaperman. 

Then when he was _ twenty-nine, 
Lovejoy’s life took a different tack. Al- 
though reared in a decidedly religious 
home—his father was a Congregational 
preacher—Elijah had never in maturity 
professed the Christian faith. But in 
January, 1832, he attended a series of 
revivals in St. Louis. All at once Chris- 
tianity came alive to him. In a few 
weeks he had resigned from the Times 
and was on his way to Princeton Semi- 
nary to study for the ministry. 


The following spring Lovejoy was 
licensed to preach. He became stated 
supply, for brief periods, in Rhode 
Island and at the Spring Street Presby- 
terian Church in New York. But again 
he heard the call of the West, this time 
from a group of church people who 
wanted him to return to St. Louis as 
editor of a religious paper to be called 
the St. Louis Observer. This was a 
happy opportunity to combine his jour- 
nalistic talent with his new-found Chris- 
tian aims, and Lovejoy accepted. 

The first issue of the St. Louis Ob- 
server appeared November 22, 1833. 
“Peace will be its aim,” stated the open- 
ing editorial, “as long as that is con- 
sistent with Truth. But it will not 
temporize as it goes.” 

Almost immediately the paper be- 
came involved in the smoldering con- 
troversy over slavery. The Observer was 
being published in a state practicing 
slavery. Lovejoy had grown up in a 
state in which the growing cry was for 
abolition. 

But Lovejoy was no crank on the 
subject; he was not out to stir up trou- 
ble. He appreciated the problems of his 
adopted home region and respected its 
traditions. “Gradual emancipation is the 
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He Could Not Desert 


remedy we propose,” stated the Ob- 
server—an aim with which many South- 
erners would not have quarreled. 

When tension runs high, however, a 
moderate man is misunderstood by ex- 
tremists on both sides. As feeling 
mounted on the slavery issue, little dis- 
tinction was made between “emancipa- 
tion” and “abolition.” Lovejoy and his 
paper became objects of suspicion and 
threats. 

When he was openly accused of dis- 
tributing abolition publications in Mis- 
souri, Lovejoy found himself embroiled 
in another issue—freedom of the press. 
Here he felt himself on solid ground; 
the Constitutions of the United States 
and of the State of Missouri were be- 
hind him. He denied having circulated 
abolition propaganda, but asserted his 
right to do so if he wished. He chal- 
lenged the privilege of a committee or 
group to limit the right of an individual 
to discuss any subject. 

Aroused by opposition, Lovejoy be- 
came more outspoken in the Observer. 
He wrote against mob law, the “New 
Code” as it was being termed. He dis- 
agreed with the resolution of a com- 
mittee of “St. Louis citizens, professing 
Christians” that slavery “as it now ex- 
ists in the United States is sanctioned 
by the sacred Scriptures.” When a Negro 
who had killed an officer while attempt- 
ing to escape from justice was burned 
at the stake, Lovejoy without referring 
to race, condemned “this barbarous act.” 
He entered a vigorous protest against 
a novel principle of law enunciated by 
a judge that “a crime, which, if com- 
mitted by one or two, would be pun- 
ishable with death, may be perpetrated 
by the multitude with impunity.” 

On March 4, 1835, when he was 
thirty - two, Elijah Lovejoy married 
twenty-one-year-old Celia Ann French. 
In an exuberant letter to his mother 
he wrote, “For the lady, I can tell you 
(she sits at my hand while I write) that 
she is tall, well-shaped, of a light fair 
complexion, dark flaxen hair, large blue 
eyes, with features of a perfect Grecian 
contour. In short, she is very beautiful. 
This is not a mere expression of a fond 
husband, but just the simple truth.” 

Although the Observer claimed his 
first attention, Lovejoy did not forget 
that he was a minister. In 1834 he was 
ordained by the Presbytery of St. Louis, 
and became pastor of St. Peres Church, 
St. Louis. He was active in presbytery 
and synod affairs. It was while he was 
away attending the General Assembly, 
in fact, that the publishers of the Ob- 
server, intimidated by Lovejoy’s ene- 
mies, made a public promise that the 
paper would henceforth withhold com- 
ment on slavery. A letter revealing this 
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development awaited Lovejoy on his re- 
turn to the city. 

Unwilling to continue on these terms, 
Lovejoy resigned from the Observer. 
But the holder of the mortgage on the 
paper’s property, a man who agreed 
with Lovejoy’s views, wielded his power 
to reinstate the editor and give him a 
free hand over policies. 

It seemed now, however, both to 
Lovejoy and his friends, that little was 
to be gained by continuing to publish 
in Missouri. It was announced that the 
Observer would move across the river 
to Alton, Illinois. Before the move could 
be made, a mob stormed the Observer's 
quarters, tore down the office, and dam- 
aged the press. 

The move to Alton, Lovejoy was con- 
fident, would bring better days. Illinois 
was a free state, and the town of Alton 
had a reputation as a religious and law- 
abiding community. But his first experi- 
ence in Alton was ominous. His press 
was brought across the river, and lay 
on the bank Sunday night awaiting de- 
livery to his office in the morning. But 
early Monday morning it was completely 
destroyed by a group of unidentified 
persons. 

A meeting of Alton citizens con- 
demned this lawless act, and promised 
to replace the press. Lovejoy addressed 
the meeting, saying that he had come 
to publish a religious, not an abolitionist 
paper. “But, gentlemen,” he added, “as 
long as I am an American citizen, and 
as long as American blood runs in these 
veins, I shall hold myself at liberty to 
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Monument to Lovejoy was erected in 1897 
by State of Illinois and Alton citizens. 








speak, to write, and to publish what. 
ever I please on any subject, being 
amenable to the laws of my coun 
for the same.” In spite of this disclaimer, 
he was later accused of violating a 
pledge not to discuss slavery in the 
Alton Observer. 

For a year the paper prospered. Cir- 
culation jumped from less than a thou- 
sand to more than two thousand. Love- 
joy became pastor of Upper Alton (now 
College Avenue) Presbyterian Church, 
and moderator of Alton Presbytery. The 
slavery issue still filled the air, and 
Lovejoy could not withhold himself from 
the controversy. 

“I cannot surrender my principles,” 
he wrote, “though the whole world be- 
sides should vote them down.” 

A fellow minister advocated the Gos- 
pel as the solution to the slavery prob- 
lem. “Where religion flourishes,” he 
argued, “ slaves are well treated.” Love- 
joy could not let that rest. The Gospel, 
he retorted in the Observer, requires fair 
treatment of the Negro, not as a slave, 
but as a man. A little later the national 
secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society 
asked Lovejoy to forward the names 
of two persons in each county of the 
state who would circulate petitions to 
Congress for the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia. This request 
Lovejoy placed in the Observer, warn- 
ing any who might answer that action 
would cost time, trouble, and “the good 
will of every advocate of slavery.” He 
added, “With slavery in the several 
states, we have nothing to do except 
in the way of argument and persuasion: 
but let every free man in the republic 
remember, that so long as slavery exists 
in the District of Columbia he is himself 
a slaveholder.” This was the first time 
Lovejoy definitely associated himself 
with the abolition movement. 

Not long after this, the Observer car- 
ried an editorial raising the question 
whether the time had not come to or- 
ganize an Anti-Slavery Society in Illinois. 

This straw precipitated a distribu- 
tion of handbills calling for a meeting 
of friends of the Observer who were 
dissatisfied with its course. The meeting 
adopted resolutions that the editor ad- 
vocate the principles of abolition con- 
trary to his pledge to the citizens of 
Alton, and that a committee of five be 
appointed to call upon him to learn his 
intentions. 

The committee wrote to Lovejoy in- 
stead of conferring with him. His reply 
was prompt and firm: He could not rec- 
ognize the committee. “By doing s0, 
I should virtually admit that the liberty 
of the press and freedom of speech were 
subject to other supervision and control 
than those of this land.” 

From this time there were repeated 
threats to destroy the press of the Ob- 
server. Even Lovejoy’s person was no 
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Old woodcut depicts fatal shooting of Lovejoy (at rear of building, falling) as he 


longer safe. Rocks were thrown through 
the windows of his home a half mile 
from the town, and his wife frequently 
hid in the attic to avoid injury. 

Lovejoy felt that his position on slav- 
ery must be misunderstood. In an edi- 
torial he protested that he was not 
advocating any violence, any bloody 
overthrow of the southern system. 
“Emancipation, to be of any value to 
the slave, must be the free, voluntary 
act of the master, performed from a 
conviction of its propriety.” The Chris- 
tian way, he emphasized, was not force 
but persuasion. But such moderate 
counsels went almost unheard among 
the turbulent voices of the time. 

On August 21, 1837, Lovejoy left his 
office to get medicine for his wife. On 
the road to his home he was caught and 
surrounded by a mob. 

When shouts of “Rail him!” “Tar and 
feather him!” died down, Lovejoy spoke 
to the crowd. He asked that one of them 
be sent to take the medicine to his wife, 
without telling her what had happened 
to him. The leader of the gang saw that 
this was done. 

Then Lovejoy calmly folded his arms. 
“I am in your hands,” he said, “and you 
must do with me whatever God permits 
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you to do.” He waited the next move. 

Moments of muttering and indecision 
followed. Finally the leader turned his 
back on Lovejoy. “I can’t touch him— 
he’s too brave a man.” The men shuffled 
off toward town, and Lovejoy went on 
his way. 

A few hours later the office of the 
Observer was broken into, presumably 
by the same mob, and for the second 
time the press was totally destroyed. 

The publisher and other friends of 
the paper replaced the press, and publi- 
cation resumed. 

The destruction of the press had 
stirred Lovejoy deeply. A most precious 
principle of democracy, he felt, was be- 
ing violated. “As an American citizen 
and a Christian patriot,” he wrote, “I 
do solemnly protest against all these 
attempts to frown down the liberty of 
the press, and forbid the free expression 
of opinion. Under a deep sense of obli- 
gation to my country, the Church, and 
my God, I declare it to be my fixed 
purpose to submit to no such dictation. 
And I am prepared to abide by the 
consequences. Some persons here 
call me courageous, others pronounce 
me stubborn, but I feel and know that 
I am neither the one nor the other. 


and friends defend press against mob. 


That I am enabled to continue firm in 
the midst of my trial, is all of God. Let 
no one give me any credit for it.” 

But a division of views on Lov ejoy’s 
editorship developed among the friends 
of the Obse erver themselves. In Septem- 
ber he expressed his willingness to resign 
provided the agreement included money 
for him to move, with his wife and baby 
son, to another location. No action was 
taken on this offer, however, and ten 
days after Lovejoy made it, the third 
press was destroyed. Twelve days after 
that, Lovejoy was again mobbed, this 
time while visiting with his mother-in- 
law at St. Charles. At the insistence of 
his relatives, Lovejoy escaped the house 
through a rear entrance and disap- 
peared. Later he told friends that he 
bitterly regretted fleeing—it seemed to 
him an act of cowardice. 

About the middle of October, Lovejoy 
ordered another press on his own ac- 
count, but on November 2, before it 
avrived, a public meeting was called 
to discuss the Observer and its editor. 
The second day a resolution passed that 
“jt is indispensable to peace and har- 
mony that the labors and influence of 
the editor of the Observer be no longer 
identified with any newspaper estab- 
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Adlai Stevenson, Elijah Lovejoy IV (left), and Naomi Wilson, Girl Scout (right), unveil plaque in commemoration of Lovejoy. 


lishment in the city,” meaning Alton. 

Lovejoy had faced losing his job with 
the Observer. But this attempt to silence 
him completely was too much. He spoke 
to the meeting: “I have concluded after 
consultation with my friends, and ear- 
nestly seeking the counsel of God, to 
remain at Alton, and here to insist on 
protection in the exercise of my rights. 
If the civil authorities refuse to protect 
me, I must look to God: and if I die. 
I have determined to make my grave 
in Alton.” 

A new press was landed on November 
6, and the mayor saw to storing it in 
a warehouse. On his authority a militia 
of sixty men had been set up to protect 
the press—they were called, the mayor 
made clear, “not as abolitionists, but as 
citizens.” But the day after the delivery 
of the press there was no sign of trouble, 
and only a small force was on duty in 
the evening. 

A mob appeared without warning, 
and began shooting at the warehouse. 
Men placed a ladder to the second story 
and climbed to set fire to the roof. 

A small group of volunteers, Lovejoy 
among them, was sent to prevent the 
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destruction of the building and the 
press. They were fired on from ambush. 
Badly wounded, Lovejoy dragged him- 
self into the building. A few moments 
later, he died. 

The whole nation was shocked. 
Thirty-seven newspapers, southern pa- 
pers among them, censured the crime. 
Lovejoy’s brother, Owen, later to be- 
come U.S. Senator from Illinois, vowed 
beside Elijah’s body never to forsake 
the cause for which his brother died. 
Years later Wendell Phillips, visiting 
Alton, spoke in commemoration of Love- 
joy: “What worthwhile benefactors these 
imprudent men are . . . how prudently 
most men creep into nameless graves, 
while now and then one or two forget 
themselves into immortality.” 

As one of his final acts as Governor 
of Illinois, Adlai Stevenson dedicated a 
plaque to the memory of Lovejoy. He 
said in part: “Besides commemorating 
the birth and death of an editor who 
had to proclaim the truth at all costs, 
it seems to me we are also dedicating 
a stone to mark the grave of a heresy 

the heresy that says you can kill 
an idea by killing a man, defeat a prin- 


ciple by defeating a person, bury truth 
by burying its vehicle.” Governor Ste- 
venson said there “can be confidence 
in the ultimate triumph of truth, and 
in the certainty that our fellow men 
will seek it out and follow it if only 
they can hear and speak and sift the 
truth and the false in untrammelled 
peace.” 

The plaque, placed by Sigma Delta 
Chi, national professional journalistic 
fraternity, reads: 


HERE DIED 

ELIJAH PARISH LOVEJOY 
FIRST MARTYR TO THE 
FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 

1837 


TWO DAYS BEFORE HIS 35TH BIRTHDAY 


IN AMERICA, ON NOV. 7, 


Born in Albion, Maine, Nov. 9, 1802, 
Presbyterian Minister and Editor of the 
Weekly Observer. Without compromise 
he fought slavery by the printed and 
spoken word and with his life defended 
his press against the mob which shot 
and killed him. “I can die at my post, 
he said, “but I cannot desert it.” 
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General Assembly 
Begins This Week 


Presbyterian unity, increased support 
for Church-related colleges and West- 
minster Foundations, the ordination of 
women to the Presbyterian ministry, 
and the clarification of relationships be- 
tween ministers and presbyteries will be 
among the chief topics for discussion 
and possible action by the 165th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A., which begins its sessions 
this week in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Although the supreme governing 
body of the nation’s fifth largest Prot- 
estant church does not officially open 
its annual meeting until Thursday, May 
28, most of the some 880 commissioners 
arrived in Minneapolis early this week 
for pre-Assembly conferences on evan- 
gelism. These meetings were being held 
on Tuesday and Wednesday at Westmin- 
ster Presbyterian Church—host church to 
the 1953 Assembly. The regular Assem- 
bly sessions will be held at Minneapo- 
lis's Municipal Auditorium, three blocks 
away from Westminster Church. (For 
first reports on Assembly actions, see 
next issue of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE.) 

During the Assembly, the commis- 
sioners will be notified that the presby- 
teries of the Church have voted during 
the past year to clarify procedure in 
the remarriage of divorced persons. 

The constitution of the Church per- 
mits remarriage after a divorce in the 
case of an innocent party in a divorce 
granted on Scriptural grounds. For many 
years, there have been questions about 
the meaning of the phrase, innocent 
party. Many pastors have felt that some 
“innocent parties” have been just as 
much to blame as parties technically 
named “guilty.” 

By vote of more than two thirds of 
the presbyteries, the Church’s Confes- 
sion of Faith has now been amended to 
emphasize present penitence as well as 
past innocence for parties who wish to 
be remarried. The amendment says, in 
part, that “remarriage after a divorce 
granted on grounds explicitly stated in 
Scripture or implicit in the gospel of 
Christ may be sanctioned . . . when 
sufficient penitence for sin and failure 
is evident, and a firm purpose of and 
endeavor after Christian marriage is 
manifest.” 
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Three additional overtures dealing 
with this problem were also approved 
by the presbyteries. The first reestab- 
lishes the one-year waiting rule between 
time of divorce and time of remarriage. 
The second advises Presbyterian min- 
isters not to marry members of other 
denominations “whose marriage is 
known to the minister to be prohibited 
by the laws of the church in which such 
person holds membership.” The third 
authorizes a minister to seek the “aid 
and counsel” of his presbytery if there 
is any doubt as to the wisdom of a 
marriage or remarriage. 

Last year’s General Assembly also 
approved an overture from the Presby- 
tery of Nebraska City setting up a com- 
mittee to study revision of the Lord’s 
Prayer. The committee was to “seek 
means of inviting and working with rep- 
resentatives of all denominations in the 
National Council of Churches to revise 
the wording of the Lord’s Prayer .. . 
so that it will read ‘forgive us our sins 
as we forgive those who sin against us,’ 
or . . . some similar wording. . . .” 

The committee, after consultation 
with leading New Testament authorities 
and with representatives of other 
churches, will report to the General As- 
sembly that “any change in the familiar 
wording of the Lord's Prayer would 
seem highly undesirable in the light of 
your committee’s investigations.” 

The group will recommend to the 
Assembly that no further action be taken 
on the proposals, and that the committee 


be discharged. 


One Great Hour Total 
Near $700,000 Mark 


The Lenten sacrificial offering made 
by Presbyterians this year for continued 
relief and rehabilitation overseas may 
reach a new high. 

Dr. Arthur S. Joice, head of the 
Church’s One Great Hour drive for 
1953, announced earlier this month that 
contributions so far were averaging 
more than 10 per cent above gifts in 
last year’s appeal. 

As of May 12, more than 4,400 con- 
gregations and individuals had sent in 
offerings totaling $694,769.24. If this 
rate of response keeps up, last year’s 
high of $828,000 may be surpassed 
when the books are closed on the drive. 
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Dr. Joice also said that most of the 
One Great Hour funds received so far 
already have been allocated to specific 
areas and soon will be at work. This 
includes $250,000 for South Korea; 
$120,000 for rehabilitation and refugee 
aid in Germany and other sections of 
Europe; $75,000 for Arab refugees. and 
$13,000 for aid to refugees in Hong 
Kong. 


Church Membership 
Passes 2,500,000 


New records in church membership 
and contributions are announced so 
regularly that almost everyone has come 
to take them for granted. Gains are 
expected by everyone, that is, except 
those who serve on New Life evangel- 
ism teams and persons who give a por- 
tion of cost-of-living raises to the 
Church. Both of these groups realize 
progress isn’t a simple matter. 

Last year, the efforts of church mem- 
bers who won new members and those 
who made a point of giving more were 
rewarded with two new records, Total 
membership in the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. totaled 2,526,172 on December 
31, according to statistics released this 
month by the Office of the General As- 
sembly. The net increase for 1952 was 
43,924 members. The number of new 
communicants added by profession of 
faith or by reaffirmation of faith during 
the year was 114,607. Membership 
figures are based on the number of com- 
municants in full standing. 

Enrollment in Sunday church schools 
rose to 1,593,179, an increase of 76,924 
over the 1951 total. This gain was the 
largest ever recorded in Sunday school 
enrollment in a single year. There were 
83,136 infant baptisms in 1952, also 
an all-time high. The increase over the 
figure for baptisms for the preceding 
year was 4,412. 

The number of officers in local 
churches was 65,774 elders and 42,006 
deacons, representing an increase of 
1,211 in the number of elders and an 
increase of 2,268 in the number of dea- 
cons. Nationally, the Church is organized 
into thirty-eight synods and 257 presby- 
teries. There are 8,636 congregations, 
representing a net increase of eighty- 
four. Also, 153 more ordained ministers 
are on presbytery rolls, making a total of 
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9,626. The number of young men under 
care of the Church as candidates for the 
ministry (including those still in college) 
rose from 2,397 in 1951 to 2,427 in 1952, 
another all-time record. 

Finances, too, showed a rise, the total 
contributions for 1952 being $126,455,- 
473, an increase of $13,613,608 over the 
1951 total of $112,841,865. The new 
figure represents the largest increase for 
any year in the Church’s history. Of the 
total, $105,456,168 was for congrega- 
tional expenses, and $20,999,305 for the 
benevolence causes of the Church. The 
latter funds came from the following: 
local churches, $11,569,138; women’s or- 
ganizations, $2,998,941; Building Funds 
Campaign receipts, $2,844,049; non- 
living sources, $2,474,285; One Great 
Hour, $828,523; and _ individuals, 
$284,369. 


Religion in Education: 
Gideon Bible Debated 


The Gideon Bible Society, widely 
known for the Bibles it places in hotel 
rooms, has formulated a national program 
for distributing Bibles in schools. Al- 
though most Protestant parents were 
glad to have their children receive the 
Bibles, Roman Catholic and Jewish 
parents and church leaders disagreed 
violently. 

Recently, however, the Gideons won 
a court test in Hackensack, New Jersey, 
when a Superior Court judge ruled that 


the Rutherford (New Jersey) Board of 
Education would violate no constitu- 
tional rights by distributing Gideon 
Bibles on a voluntary basis in the public 
schools. The judge went on to add that 
he considered such distribution “bad 
policy.” Moreover, he denied a request 
originated by Roman Catholic and Jew- 
ish parents, for a permanent injunction 
prohibiting Rutherford school officials 
from passing out the Bibles. But a tem- 
porary restraining order was kept in 
effect pending the outcome of an appeal 
of the decision. 

The Rutherford case had its begin- 
nings late in 1951, when the school board 
approved a Gideon proposal to dispense 
Scriptures to children whose parents 
signed a form requesting the Bible. 
Signed forms were presented by 615 
children. A temporary injunction pre- 
venting the distribution was obtained in 
a suit started by two Rutherford parents. 
The Gideon Bibles were impounded on 
court order. 

Gideons in Watertown, New York, 
recently began distributing Bibles to 
school children following permission 
from the board of education. Many 
Roman Catholic pupils were reported to 
have accepted the Bibles, despite an an- 
nouncement that these were Protestant 
Bibles and did not meet the needs of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The announce- 
ment had been made at the request of a 
local priest. 

A proposal by the York, Pennsylvania, 








Dr. J. Hutchison Cockburn (left), a former Moderator of the Church of Scotland, 





received a Scottish welcome last month at the College of Wooster, Ohio, prior 
to addressing the students, With him is Dr. Howard F. Lowry, president of Wooster. 
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Camp of Gideons to distribute copies of 
the New Testament to public schools 
was turned down by the school board 
last month. The rejection was met with 
prayers in an estimated forty churches 
of York County that the board would 
reverse its decision. The superintendent 
of schools labeled the “day of prayer” a 
“pressure campaign against members of 
the school board.” He said the Gideon 
proposal “may be illegal, and to dis. 
tribute Protestant Testaments in public 
schools is against sound public policy” 
since the schools are attended by pupils 
of all faiths. 

In West Hartford, Connecticut, a Jew- 
ish rabbi and editor of a Jewish news- 
paper, protested a decision of the school 
board to permit distribution of Gideon 
Bibles in the schools. Rabbi Abraham J. 
Feldman said in an editorial that the 
board was trespassing on the domain of 
the churches and synagogues by acting 
as a clearing house for the distribution 
of Bibles. Vice-chairman of the school 
board, Reese H. Harris, Jr., said the 
board would “do the same thing for 
Jewish and Catholic groups” if other 
requests to distribute religious material 
through the schools were received. 


Utah Pastor, Wife Die 
In Auto Accident 


A highway accident last month took 
the lives of the Reverend Clifford T. 
Nakadegawa, pastor of the Japanese 
Christian Union Church, Ogden, Utah, 
and his wife. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nakadegawa, accom- 
panied by their two-year-old daughter 
Amy, were returning to their home from 
Salt Lake City, where they had attended 
meetings of the Presbytery of Utah. 
Police said a passing truck-trailer went 
out of control and swerved into the 
lane of cars traveling in the opposite 
direction. The two vehicles collided 
head on, killing Mr. Nakadegawa in- 
stantly. Mrs. Nakadegawa was taken 
to a hospital, where she died the next 
day. Amy escaped the accident with only 
minor injuries. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Nakadegawa were 
born in this country. Mr. Nakadegawa 
attended the Presbyterian Central Theo- 
logical Seminary in Kobe, Japan, and 
completed his religious education at 
Princeton Theological Seminary. He was 
ordained in 1944, after which he aided 
Protestant missionary work in Japan fol- 
lowing World War II. 

Three years ago he resigned his post 
as assistant pastor of the Japanese 
Church of Christ, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
to take up his duties as pastor of the 
Japanese Christian Union Church in 
Ogden. 
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Youth and the Church: 


ree Young Man’s Odyssey 
board In Bangkok, Thailand, a group of girl 
t with students snickered and laughed when 
irches Bob Orr stood up to greet them. They 
would couldn't get over how tall he looked. 
ndent In northern Japan, Bob decided to re- 
yer” a tun to a public bathhouse for a warm 
ers of soak; the weather was chilly and there 
ideon was no central heat in his room. He 
» dis- never took that soak because he realized 
ublic just in time that the baths had been 
olicy” turned over to the women of the town. 
upils In Cairo, an Arab entrepreneur grabbed 
Bob and pushed him on a_pyramid- 
| Jew- bound camel before he could say a word. 
news- These sound like the adventures of 
chool a tourist. But they were just interesting , ne 
ideon sidelights to lanky, twenty-two-year-old Bob Orr (left) and traveling companion Newton Fowler, Disciples of Christ youth 
am J. Bob Orr of Albuquerque, New Mexico, leader, pose with young Buddhist monk in Thailand before they leave for India. 
t the who last month returned to the United 
in of States after a half-year round-the-world 
icting trip for the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
ution Bob Orr’s mission was to represent 
choo] the Church at three world-wide Chris- 
1 the tian youth meetings in India last Decem- 
3 for ber and January (see P.L., Nov. 15, ’52; 
other Jan. 24, Feb. 21, Mar. 21), and to visit 


terial other students and young people in the 
Far East, Southwest Asia, the Near East, 
and Europe. When he returned home, 
he had visited some thirty schools and 
Christian centers and addressed almost 
7,000 students and youth leaders in more 
than a dozen countries from the Philip- 


took pines to the Netherlands. 
| T. What are the overseas leaders of to- 
~ores morrow thinking? What are their atti- 
tah, tudes toward the Christian Church, 
toward America, toward Communism? 
— First of all, says Bob Orr, “The vast 
thter majority of the students are basically 
rom friendly. They feel that Americans, as a 
ided whole, are affable people, and that we 
tah. can take a lot of criticism gracefully.” 
vent But, Bob adds, “There were many ques- 

the tions wherever I went.” 

bsite In Asia, the Indian and Japanese stu- 
ided dents were the most inquisitive, and in 
= Europe, the Dutch students. The most 
iken difficult to communicate with were the 
next young people of the Near East. “The 
mly students there,” says Bob, “are extremely 
upset about the treatment of the Arab 
ere situation by the United States. We have 
— a tremendous job in building under- 
~ standing, especially in the Near East.” 


In Japan, some students are associat- 
ing America with what they call the 
“reactionary” government of Syngman 
led Rhee in South Korea. In India the first 
fol- question asked Bob was, “What is lynch- 
ing?” 
Questions like the latter, says former 
Westminster Fellowship national officer 
ah, Bob Orr, indicate that the Communists 
the have seized a strong advantage with Student Christian leader from Nigeria, West Africa (left), and Jacobite priest 
in their line in Asia. “To many, people from South India are two of the scores of churchmen Bob Orr met on his journey. 
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Soviet Russia is some kind of golden 
glow on the horizon. Students just didn’t 
believe that there were forced labor 
camps in Siberia. We Americans con- 
sider the Communist line ridiculous be- 
cause of the facts we know. But we are 
in a small minority as far as this knowl- 
edge goes.” 

The tall youth leader was greatly 
impressed with the mission work of the 
Presbyterian Church and the other 
churches which serve overseas. He also 
praised the sincerity and determined 
eagerness of young people i in other lands 
to spread C hristianity. “Indians, espe- 
cially, are aware of what they call the 
‘missionary spirit.’ This exact phrase is 
used many times speeches and in 
newspapers.” 

But much has to be done to create 
permanent understanding between the 
youth of America and the youth of Asia. 
One of the most important means of 
broadening understanding, according to 
Bob Orr, is to send young Americans to 
Asia “to settle down and represent what 
is the best of America to Asians.” These 
young Americans should go in addition 
to missionaries and government per- 
sonnel. 

Exchange programs and work camps 
are also valuable supplements to this 
idea. “The overseas exchange program 
recently set up by Presbyterian-related 
colleges is a great idea,” Bob Orr says. 
“And Indians were still talking about 
the group of UCLA students who vis- 
ited their country last summer.” 

After seeing large quantities of Amer- 
ican comic books and “girly” magazines 
in almost every large city he visited, 


Bob Orr feels there ought to be some 
way to assure getting the best possible 
American literature to Asia. “This does 
not necessarily mean propaganda, but 
textbooks, histories, biographies, and 
more of the recognized newsmagazines. 
Asians should be able to learn the truth 
about America through American media, 
and not through the Communists.” 

And here at home, Americans should 
pay more attention to foreign students. 
“There should be a greater realization 
that these students, in all probability, 
will be the diplomats, college presidents, 
and prime ministers of the future.” 

Americans should also read more 
about Asia with special regard for the 
people and their problems. “When you 
think of it,” the young traveler says, 

“Asia has gone through a tremendous 
revolution in the past seven years with- 
out the Communists. More than half a 
dozen countries have won their inde- 
pendence. It’s hard for us to appreciate 
this situation because we've grown up 
with freedom. These people have been 
frustrated for years. Now they have their 
own future in their own hands.” 

As far as the Church is concerned, 
says Bob Orr, there is a great need for 
additional youth leadership in every part 
of Asia. And Americans must help to 
train this leadership. North India needs 
a traveling youth secretary. The major- 
itv religions in many countries — like 
Thailand, with its Buddhism—have never 
had youth work. Now is the time for the 
Christian Church to expand its service 
to youth. 

Robert Orr, who was graduated last 
vear from UCLA as a preministerial 








The Reverend Samuel Heap (left), British missionary, is principal in latest act 
of persecution reported from Colombia. He and men with him were among group 
beaten and forced to flee by mob from town 60 miles from Bogota, Colombian 
Sr. Polidoro Ardila (third from left) 


was cut severely on head and lost part of one finger. Men are now refugees in Bogota. 


capital, 


99 


after instigation by local priest. 


student, will enter San Francisco Theo- 
logical Seminary this fall. He hopes to 
have some time for a vacation, but he 
also knows that he carries a vital mes- 
sage to the youth of America from their 
counterparts abroad, 


The Church in Colombia: 


Protests Ignored 


On May 27, 1952, the 164th General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., by unanimous vote, registered 
“its vigorous protest because of the 
denial of religious freedom to a 
Protestant minority in Colombia, South 
America,” 

The Assembly went on to say, “We 
cannot keep silent about the suffering of 
our brethren. They have been insulted, 
threatened, beaten, jailed. Some have 
lost lives; others have been forced to 
attend mass, have had their homes ran- 
sacked or burned, their churches dam- 
aged or destroyed.” 

The Church’s governing body noted 
that sixty-six fully documented cases of 
persecution had been released to the 
outside world by seventeen Protestant 
groups who had formed the Evangelical 
Confederation of Colombia (CEDEC), 
and that four hundred more cases had 
been investigated. It called the Colom- 
bian government “to take immediate 
steps to see that religious freedom is 
restored in that country.” Copies of the 
resolution were sent to the President of 
the United States, the Secretary of State, 
all members of Congress, and the Colom- 
bian Ambassador to the U.S. 

That was one year ago this week. 
Last month the Evangelical Confedera- 
tion of Colombia released to the outside 
world the 201st case of persecution doc- 
umented since the beginning of 1952. 
This means that the CEDEC has docu- 
mented a case of persecution on an aver- 
age of once every three days since last 
May 27. The Protestant group has now 
collected proof of more than 750 indi- 
vidual incidents of persecution since the 
trouble started in the fall of 1949. The 
total number of cases for the past three 
and a half years is now estimated at more 
than 2,500. 

Following the General Assembly's 
firm action on the Colombia situation 
last year, other church bodies throughout 
the world have also taken official action 
on the persecutions. These groups in- 
clude the World Council of Churches, 
the Church of Norway, The Methodist 
Church, the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, and the Reformed Church in 
America. Late last month the Free 
Church Federal Council of Great Britain 
sent a deputation led by its Moderator 
to see Colombia’s ambassador to Britain 
about the persecutions. The British Coun- 
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YOUR PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGES 


DESERVE YOUR THOUGHTFUL ATTENTION 
because they beheve that 


— Christian principles as well as academic excellence should be the basis of an 
education 


— Christian character and attitudes in tomorrow’s leaders are the only ways to 
safeguard the survival of the free world 


— the ideals of Christianity must pervade not only their teaching but, day by 
day, all phases of college life. 





IF YOU KNOW OF YOUNG PRESBYTERIANS PLANNING THEIR COLLEGE CAREERS 
TELL THEM TO ASK THEIR MINISTERS ABOUT THE MANY SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 
OFFERED BY THE COLLEGES AFFILIATED WITH THEIR CHURCH. 





For further information, write 


THE BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


OF THE 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. 


808 Witherspoon Building ¢ Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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A SHRINE 
COMPLETED 





MASONIC WASHINGTON MEMORIAL 


_— the Potomac River 
from Washington, D.C. 
stands a magnificent temple, 
erected by the Masons of the 
United States as a memo- 
rial to George Washington. 


In the near future a great 
pipe organ—a Mb6ller—will 
become a part of this eternal 
shrine. Its beautiful voice will 
speak daily to hundreds of 
visitors. M. P. MOller, Inc. is 
proud that a Moller organ 
has been selected to complete 
this tribute to the father of 
our country. 





Before deciding on any 
instrument for your church 
or institution—see and hear 
a Moller. A Moller repre- 
sentative will be glad to 
make arrangements—with- 
out obligation. 


COMOLMER. 


INCORPORATED 


Renowned for Pipe Organs Since 1875 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
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cil of Churches was also expected to do 
the same. 

The United States Embassy in Colom- 
bia during the past three years has 
issued at least ten formal notes of protest 
to the Colombian government about ill 
treatment of American Protestants and 
damage to Protestant property, some of 
which was Presbyterian. But since the 
beginning of 1953, at least seventeen 
American, Canadian, and British nation- 
als have been affected by acts of perse- 
cution or discrimination on religious 
grounds. 

And next month, on June 15, the 
Colombian government is expected to 
alter its constitution. If the presently 
proposed “reforms” are adopted, the 
phrases, “freedom of conscience,” “free- 
dom of religious worship,” and “freedom 
of education.” all guaranteed now under 
the constitution, will be eliminated en- 
tirely. 


Westminster Press 
Begins Classics Series 





The Westminster Press, book pub- 
jlishing branch of the Presbyterian 
‘Church U.S.A., last month released the 
first two books of a thirty-six-volume 
Library of Christian Classics. At a re- 
ception in New York, the Reverend Wal- 
{ter L. Jenkins, general manager of the 
| Westminster Press, presented gilt-edged 
| copies of the first two books to the two 
| American general editors. They are Dr. 
| Henry P. Van Dusen, president of Union 
Theological Seminary, and Dr. John T. 
| McNeill, professor of church history at 
| Union. 

| Dr. Cyril C. Richardson, also of 
Union, and the Reverend G. W. Bro- 
miley, rector of St. Thomas’s Episcopal 
Church, Edinburgh, edited the two pub- 
lished volumes — “Early Christian Fa- 
thers” and “Zwingli and Bullinger.” 
When completed, the collection will 
comprise Christianity’s outstanding writ- 
ings from the early centuries of the 
Church through the Reformation period. 
Included will be some entirely new 
translations, while others will be modern, 
scholarly revisions of older English 
versions. 

The series is being published simul- 
taneously in Great Britain by the Student 
Christian Movement Press. Professor 
John Baillie, Moderator of the Church 
of Scotland and principal of New Col- 
lege, Edinburgh, is general editor of the 
British edition. Westminster Press an- 
nounced it will publish two volumes of 
the series each spring and fall until the 
project is completed. Planning on the 
collection began about ten years ago, 
but the thirty-six volumes were not al- 
located and assigned until 1949. 





ee 


For the Record 


Centennials. The First Presbyterian 
Church of Hastings, Michigan (tie 
Reverend Leason Sharpe, pastor ), is cel- 
ebrating its 100th anniversary with a 
special series of services. Five years ago 
First Church completed a $100,000 
addition which provided needed church 
school rooms, a nursery, lounges, kitchen 
and dining facilities. An education and 
recreation building, to be erected at a 
cost of $100,000, most of which has 
been subscribed, is planned as the cli- 
max of the centennial celebration. The 
original one-room, wooden church build- 
ing has been preserved, and forms a 
part of the main sanctuary of the pres- 
ent edifice. 


@ Recently a series of special services 
heralded the beginning of the second 
century in the history of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Oakland, California 
(the Reverend Thomas Franklyn Hud- 
son, pastor). One of the features of the 
celebration was the presentation of a 
pageant depicting outstanding events 
relating to First Church in its first one 
hundred years. A project to raise $50,000 
toward the building of a mission church 
in Washington Acres, near San Lorenzo, 
California, was undertaken. Certificates 
were presented to parishioners who had 
passed their fiftieth year as members 
of the congregation. 


@ Since the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of First Presbyterian Church, 
Sandusky, Ohio (the Reverend Ralph J. 
Hawley, pastor), coincided with the 
Sesquicentennial of National Missions, 
both events were observed recently in 
a series of specially planned services. 
A choir concert, commemorating the ar- 
rival of missionaries in the Sandusky 
area 150 years ago, was one of the 
features of the schedule of services. An- 
other outstanding program was the pres- 
entation of a pageant telling the story 
of First Church’s first hundred years. 
The program closed with a centennial 
dinner. 


@ From the time of its organization, 
only four ministers have served the 
First Presbyterian Church of Goshen, 
Indiana, which is celebrating its 100th 
anniversarv this vear. The present pastor, 
the Reverend T. V. Dillon, recently 
observed his thirtieth anniversary at 
First Church. Special services are being 
held, the highlight of which was the 
recent presentation of a historical pag- 
eant. A congregational banquet, sched- 
uled for June, will close the series of 
special events. 
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It is dificult to write a definition of the American way. 
But it is easy to find good examples. Here is one: 


Hurrying a young man 


If a young man could only see into the future and 
read what would happen to him in business, he'd 
be mighty enthusiastic about his first job. 

“I want to be where my best talents can be used. 
I need to polish those talents—not just by schooling, 
but by new learning at my work. I don’t want to be 
blocked or ‘lost’ in the crowd. I want to work with 
people who know more than I do and have new 
responsibilities waiting for me if I succeed in my 
first work.” 

We'd like to say right here that any company 
worth its salt has exactly that job prescription written 
for the future of the young men it hires. 

Some of our knottiest problems have been un- 
raveled by young men. To be sure, they have had 
the counsel of older experts to hurry their success. 
But isn’t that what a young man wants? 


e At General Electric, for example, in the fields of 
jet engines and electronics, gray hair is scarce. 
In one division the average age is 29 among the 
767 engineers working on such things as gyro- 
scopic gunsights, autopilots for jet fighters, 
bomber armament systems, naval gunfire controls, 
guided missiles. 


¢ Working on atomic power for submarines and 








in RE w 


atomic power for planes is a group of research 
associates, research assistants and engineers, aver- 
aging less than 34 years of age. 


e Three young men in their twenties designed Gen- 
eral Electric’s first large-scale reactor to produce 
that new chemical prodigy, silicones. And they 
received the Company’s top award for outstand- 
ing achievement. 

e The armament system for the famous B-29 was 
developed by a team of G-E engineers whose 
average age was 26. 


One thing we do know—when we take trained 
young men and supply them with an experienced 
organization and planning, then put at their disposal 
our resources and manufacturing know-how, the 
results surprise even the young men themselves. 


The speed with which America’s young scientists 
and engineers are developed will in large measure 
determine the rate of America’s future progress. 


(A new booklet has just been published: “This is General 
Electric.” In it we describe the methods we use for chan- 
neling talented young men into the new fields that are 
constantly being created by the ever-widening uses for elec- 
tricity. For a copy, address General Electric, Room 123-2, 
Schenectady, N. Y.) 
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SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 





Coeducational Colleges 











Coeducational Colleges 
Fully 


BLAC KBURN ( OL LE G k accredited 


coeducational! institution offering programs for those 
wishing to enter business, industry, law, medicine. 
Ministry, Located in south cen- 
tral Illinois, just — of St. Louis. Mo. Students 
_Pay fees by fees by cash and ‘“‘work pian Carlinville. tt. 


social service, etc 
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MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY P°ygtes.te 
in Christian education, this fully accredited coedu- 
cational school has its roots in the Presbyterian 
tradition. Offerings include both cuitural and voca- 
tional courses. Graduate division in education and 
music. J. Walter Matone. Pres.. Decatur. tlinois. 





COE 


FRIE NDLY ATMOSPHERE OF 
COE’S campus is nationally know n 
Classes limited in size, so all stu- 
dents receive a attention. AIR 
FORCE R.O.T.C.; TEACHER 
TRAINING—2 & 4-year programs 
for grade schouwl teaching. 4-year 
for high school. 5-year special certificates in music, 
physical education. A Presbyterian-affiliated Liberal 
Arts College. 


COE COLLEGE 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Director of 
Admissions 





uk. ~ 7 + . 
UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 

Fully accredited Presbyterian college and theological 
seminary. Bachelor's degrees in arts, sciences, music 
Prepare for teaching certificates, business adminis- 
tration, professions vocations _City of 50,000. For 
catalog write: Director of A i Dub fa. 


Th arn 
WAYNESBURG COLLEGE _,Fouée 
ganically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully accredited 
Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-engineering, 
pre-ministerial, and other standard pre-professions 
‘The Friendly College,’ noted for its community serv- 
ice. Write Paul R. Stewart, Pres.. Waynesburg, Pa. 
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professional fields. 


day for catalog: 





WHITWORTH COLLEGE—Spokane, Washington 
Warren, 


“Where superb educational facilities are linked with the 
natural beauty of the great Pacific Northwest.” 
Fully-accredited studies in liberal arts and sciences as well as pre- 


Excellent dormitory, classroom, and recreational facilities on a 
pine-studded campus of 160 acres. Distinctly Christian—Write to- 


Box PL, Whitworth College, Spokane, Washington 


President 








CARROLL COLLEGE = Feunded 1846. 

4 a 16 miles from 
Milwaukee, 100 miles from Chicago. Beautiful cam- 
pus, wholesome community, in scenic Waukesha 
County. Coeducational, accredited, liberal arts, ded- 
icated to a program of Christian higher education. 
Write Dir. of Adm., Box PL, Carroll, Waukesha, Wis. 








THE COLLEGE OF IDAHO 


Idaho's Pioneer Liberal Arts College. Established 
1891. Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully accredited. 
High scholastic standards. Advantageously located. 
Tuition & Fees $200 a semester. Write for informa- 
tion. Paul M. Pitman, President, Caldwell, Idaho. 








COLLEGE OF THE OZARKS 


Founded in 1834. A fully accredited, four-year 
coeducational, liberal arts college, owned and con- 
trolled by the Synod of Oklahoma. Definite Christian 
emphasis. Self-help opportunities. John Paul Vincent, 





Girls’ Preparatory 
Girls. 


ELLIS COUNTRY SCHOOL (Sis: 


5-12. MSA accredited. College preparatory, art, mu- 
sic, home ec., sec'l. Individual guidance. 300-acre 
campus, stone bidgs., sub. Phila. Sports. riding. gym. 
pool, Est. 1910. Summer School. Camp Ellis. Catalog 
Arnold E. Look, Ph.D., Pres., Newtown Square 39, Pa. 


Women’s College 


BEAVER COLLEGE 


An accredited liberal arts Presbyterian College for 
Women. Sound academic training with a strong 
Christian background. Beautiful 60 acre campus. 
Scholarships available. For information write Dir. of 
Admissions. Box P. Beaver Coll . Pa. 














Boys’ Preparatory 








President, Clarksville, Arkansas. 
Presbyterian. 


HANOVER COLLEGE  ,.urie?'?337° 


Accredited. Full Liberal Arts and Science curricu- 
lum. Splendid plant, with eleven new buildings. 
Beautiful campus, overlooking Ohio River. National 
fraternities and sororities. Intercollegiate athletics. 
Enrollment 700. Admissions Office. Hanover. tnd. 


H. ASTINGS COLLE( xE A cantyeationes 
U. S. 


college approved by Presbyterian Church 

Liberal Arts, Music, Business, Nursing, Pre- seedieal. 
Pre-engineering, Teaching. Accredited. North Cen- 
tral Association. og cost for boarding student 
_$850. Dale D. Welch, Pres., Hastings, Nebraska. 








BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a well-estab- 
lished reputation for College Preparation. Small 
classes. Experienced masters. Wide choice of sports 
and student activities. Grades 7-12. Modern equip- 
ment on country campus in N. J. foothills. Golf 
Course, Swimming Pool, New Chapel and Library. 


Dr. tra A. Flinner, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, N. J. 








“JAMESTOWN C OLLEGE 


Christian, co-educational, accredited. Courses in 
religion, science, business, teaching, music, nursing, 
social sciences. Pre-medical, pre-law, etc. Beautiful 
campus. Lowest costs. Scholarships available. Pres- 
ident Samuel S. George, Jamestown, North Dakota. 





WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 


Est. 1744. Oldest Presbyterian prep for boys. Grades 
7-12. Post-grad. Intensive one subject plan. Reme- 
obbies. 80 
Midway Phila.-Baltimore. Catalog: 
Hdm., Box 101, Colora, Md. 


dial work. Music, drama, art, sports, 
acre campus. 
c. W. Bilaker, Th.M., 























GOWNS 
Write for FREE Choir Gown 
F390 Jockson, ne land City 1, LY. 
STAINED GLASS 
Metal and Wood 
SINCE 1669 


Booklet E25, Pulpit Book EP75. 
Budget Plan if you wish, 
Bronze Tablets 
Brass Altar Ware 
GHE PAYRE-SPIERS 
+ SGUDOS we. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 
Furnishings of 
26 











PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 





« + EARLY LIVERY - - 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


J.P REDINGTON &CO. 









FOLDING 





Direct Prices and 
Discounts to 


Churches, Hotels, 
Schools, Societies 
Clubs and all 
Organizations 

WRITE FOR 

Manufactured By CATALOG 


THE “Wlonioe. COMPANY 


64 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 











NEWS 
Of People and Places 


@ Combined church. In anticipation 
of the proposed merger of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S., the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A., and the United Presby- 
terian Church, two presbyteries of the 
latter two churches recently undertook 
a combined effort in church extension 
The presbyteries will erect a new church 
building in Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. |p 
the meantime, services will be held in a 
school building. 

Two pastors of the cooperating pres- 
byteries are also represented on the 
national committee drawing plans for 
the union of the three Churches. The 
ministers are Dr. Virgil L. Cosbey, pas- 
tor of the First Greater Cleveland United 
Presbyterian Church, and Dr. Robert B. 
Whyte, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church (U.S.A.), both of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


@® Surprise cleanup. “Come in work 
clothes” was the only warning of what 
was in store for those who planned to 
attend the regular Family Night supper 
held recently at First Presbyterian 
Church, Childress, Texas (the Rever- 
end Wilson Cole, pastor). After the sup- 
per, approximately seventy-five members 
of the church went to work. The kitchen 
was given a thorough cleaning, curtains 
were made and hung, the nursery and 
primary rooms were remodeled, and a 
former storeroom was completely painted 
for use as a couples’ class and ladies’ 
tearoom. The sanctuary of First Church 
was recently remodeled at a cost of 
$25,000. 


@ Organist serves fifty years. Last 
month tribute was paid to Mrs. Mary W. 
Laing by members of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Barre, Vermont (the 
Reverend T. Murdock Hale, pastor), 
on her fiftieth anniversary as church 
organist. She has served during the pas- 
torates of eleven ministers and the ten- 
ures of eight choir directors. For four 


years, in addition to her duties as or- 
ganist, Mrs. Laing also directed the 
choir. 


@ Ex-president takes new post. Dr. 
Rollo La Porte, who resigned last month 
as president of the University of Du- 
buque (see P.L., Apr. 18), has accepted 
a call from the 3,300-member First 
Presbyterian Church of Portland, Ore- 
gon. He will become co-pastor, with Dr. 

Paul Wright, as minister of program ad- 
ministration. Part of Dr. La Porte’s 
duties will be to direct the extensive 
schedule of retreats, conferences, and 
planning sessions held at Menucha (see 
P.L., May 2), a conference site owned 
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@ Sermon in Wood. With the dedi- 
cation recently of a movable worship 
center, consisting of an altar and a pul- 
pit, the First Presbyterian Church, San 
Fernando, California (the Reverend 
Elmer Lloyd Jones, pastor), placed in 
service a unique aid to worship. 

The worship center was the gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter McKenzie, who are 
joint teachers of a class in the Junior De- 
partment of First Church. Mr. McKen- 
zie, who is employed by a firm dealing 
in hardwoods, conceived the idea of as- 
sembling woods from many parts of the 
world and incorporating them in such 
a worship center. He devoted his spare 
time, over a period of six months, to its 
construction. 

The woods used were myrtlewood, 
from Oregon and Palestine; teakwood, 
from Borneo and Siam; birch and oak, 
from Japan; mahogany, from the Philip- 
pines; prima vera, from Guatemala; and 
wild cherry, black walnut, and white 
ash, from the United States. 

In the middle of the worship center 
is a picture of Sallman’s “Heart’s Door,” 
a gift of Mr. and Mrs. Rufus Orson, 
who are officers in the Junior department 
of the church. 

On Sunday mornings the Junior De- 
partment makes use of the center, and 
in the evening it is used by the West- 
minster Fellowship. As occasions arise, 
the worship center will be made avail- 
able to other organizations in First 


Church. 


@ Men’s groups commune. For 
three years, members of the men’s clubs 
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Mr. Walter McKenzie in pulpit of worship center which he designed and built. 





of five New Jersey Presbyterian churches | 
have held a joint Holy Communion serv- 
ice in one of the participating churches. 
They are the First Church, Carlstadt; 
First Church, Garfield; Westminster 
Church, Lyndhurst; First Church, Wal- 
lington; and First Church, Wood Ridge. 





This year the original group was joined 
by the Warren Point Presbyterian | 
Church. 

At first, one breakfast yearly was held, 
but as a result of the popularity of the 
services with the men of the churches, 
two breakfasts are now held each year. 


@ Unusual baptisms. A_ baptism 
which may well be a record took place 
recently in Fourth Presbyterian Church, 
Lincoln, Nebraska (the Reverend Ed- 
ward L. Jeambey, pastor). All six chil- 
dren baptized at the service are grand- 
children of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Why- 
man, Sr. Four other grandchildren of 
the couple had previously been bap- 
tized by Mr. Jeambey. Mr. Whyman, an 
elder of Fourth Church, is assistant 
postmaster in Lincoln. 

Four generations of the family were 
represented at the service of baptism 
held last month for four-month-old 
Robert Milton McKown, Jr., at the First 
Presbyterian Church, Apollo, Pennsyl- 
vania (the Reverend Austin V. Hunter, 
pastor). Present were the parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert M. McKown; the grand- 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. John W. Johnson 





and Mr. and Mrs. Paul H. McKown; 
and the great-grandparents, Mr. and | 
Mrs. George B. Young and Mr. O. H. | 
McKown. 








Competition is solely a 


contest to develop the most 
valuable service for the 


benefit of those served. 


SHERMAN J. SEXTON 


A service keyed to the par- 
ticular needs of those who 
feed many people each day 
—resulting from 70 years 
of continuous and special- 
ized effort in the interest of 


this great market. 


te mete 
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Is Christianity Declining in Europe? 


In 1883, Friedrich Wilhelm Nietzsche 
proclaimed: “God is dead.” James Hutch- 
ison Cockburn replies in 1953: “When 
God is nothing, a man is nothing also.” 
Four generations stand between Nietz- 
sche and Cockburn. Unhappily, those 
generations prove Cockburn right, with- 
out—to many—proving Nietzsche wrong. 

Dr. Cockburn. a former Moderator of 
the Church of Scotland, has iron-hard 
basis for his disturbing dictum: Com- 
munist Russia and her satellites—or, to be 
exact, the effects of totalitarianism. In 
Religious Freedom in Eastern Europe 
(John Knox Press, Richmond, Va.; 168 
pages, $2.50), Cockburn points out that 
“Marxist Communism is inspired by a 
metaphysic which denies God.” 

Thus “the Communist State recognizes 
and allows for no interest other than its 
own,” is unable “to consider men from 
any angle but that of the corpus vile on 
which the State operates at will for the 
purposes and ends of the State.” God is 
nothing; man is nothing. 

But is God “dead”? More sanely, is 
man’s sense of God moribund? 


Stewart W. Herman, in Report from 
Christian Europe (Friendship Press, 
New York; 224 pages, $2.50), says: “To- 
day it is doubtful whether even the cul- 
ture of Europe can be called Christian.” 

Dr. Herman, who went to Europe in 
1948 as director of Lutheran World Fed- 
eration Service to Refugees, states: “.. . 
Churches, especially in the West, con- 
tinue to enjoy the respect generally re- 
served for elderly spinsters.” He adds 
that most churches “are alien, if not dead, 
to the life of the people around them.” 

During the last four generations, 
Europe has been painfully occupied with 
social problems. The church, for the most 
part, has not been able to come forth 
with the answers. “In most of Europe,” 
Herman says, “Christian charity has con- 
centrated so long on the social evils that 
it has difficulty focusing its attention on 
the social good.” 

Cockburn’s explanation as to why 
Europeans are indifferent to the church, 
is not unlike Herman’s, Cockburn says: 
“The Churches must cultivate a more 
vivid sense of their duty in the factual 
situations of human life.” 

He adds: “For some generations, in 
spite of devoted service by the Churches, 
a gulf has emerged between the Churches 
and large sections of the people. Partly 
this is due to the failure to adapt the 
language of theology . . . to the changing 
ability of the ordinary individual to un- 
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derstand; far more is it due to the failure 
of the Churches to make plain . . . their 
concern for the whole life of man.” 

This is not final proof that Europeans 
have lost their souls. Indeed, Herman 
sees “signs of new spiritual life” on the 
continent. He says that religious films 
and plays, church - sponsored “study 
groups” for which as many as 10,000 
people gather—are showing the indiffer- 
ent that “it is possible in the twentieth 
century to take Christianity seriously.” 

He notes particularly plans “to replant 
small groups of Christians—whether you 
call them teams or cells or priest-workers 
—in the center of society where they are 
left unencumbered by ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery, to see whether some new form 
of church life will take root and flourish.” 

Herman frankly doubts that clergy- 
men can bring about the return of 
Europe's spiritual vitality. He urges the 
training of laymen for the major part 
of the task. “The function of the new 
laymen,” he says, “would be not to hold 
the last line of defense against modern 
society, but to become the binding link 
between the churches and the world!” 

Nietzsche’s proclamation is not the 
last word on Europe. There will be better 
news. But it will come, Cockburn warns, 
only through greater church unity, “the 
training and use of laymen in the re- 
ligious life; the growth of the sense of 
community in congregations, towns, and 
villages.” 

What happens in Europe this year 
usually turns up in America next year. 
Problems facing Europeans at the mo- 
ment may confront us soon—in fact, may 
already be with us. Thus Religious Free- 
dom in Eastern Europe and Report from 
Christian Europe should get careful 
study here. 

Charles Clayton Morrison, former edi- 
tor of Christian Century, says that Prot- 
estantism “is destined, in any realistic 
view, to be thrust out to the margins of 
our cultural and social order’—if it can- 
not find a way “to transcend its denomi- 
nationalism and achieve some form of 
ecclesiastical solidarity.” 


In The Unfinished Reformation 
(Harper, New York; 256 pages, $3.00), 
Dr. Morrison asserts that Luther, Calvin, 
Zwingli, and Cranmer tried hard for 
many years to unite the separate branches 
of original Protestantism. He believes the 
modern ecumenical movement takes up 
their effort at a more likely moment. He 
particularly urges church union in the 
United States. 


“In a united church,” Morrison says, 
“each of us would experience something 
like a transfiguration of his spiritual life. 
In such a church, the soul of every mem. 
ber would be enlarged and ennobled. 

“His Christian faith, liberated from 
its walled-in sectarian isolation, would 
be exalted. His ardent devotion would 
then be given, under Christ, to a church 
whose moral and spiritual dignity would 
command” fitting “respect in the local 
community, in the nation and the world.” 

Morrison deplores the fact that no 
single voice fully represents Protestants, 
Norman Cousins, editor of Saturday Re- 
view, regrets that humanity has no 
means whereby talk of peace can take 
place across the barriers of national sov- 
ereignty. 

Cousins, in Who Speaks for Man? 
(Macmillan, New York; 320 pages, 
$3.50), presents the case for a “federated 
United Nations,” drawing arguments 
from his experiences in Japan, Korea, 
India, and the United States. 

He concludes “that man must speak 
for himself. He can make of the human 
community a group having a specific 
form and structure, one that offers ade- 
quate protection and representation in 
those matters of common concern to all 
peoples everywhere, one that-is sensitive 
to the needs and meaning of human 
destiny. 

“Far from having to discard his na- 
tions, his cultures, and his other insti- 
tutions, man can now create a framework 
large and strong enough to embrace them 
all. He can make the world safe for di- 
versity.” 

Readers who remember “Don’t Be 
Afraid to Tackle Theology” (P.L., March 
7), will be interested in David Wesley 
Soper’s Major Voices in American The- 
ology (Westminster Press, Philadelphia; 
$3.50). Soper, who heads the Depart- 
ment of Religion at Beloit College, com- 
pares the basic ideas of Edwin Lewis, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Nels F. S. Ferre, Paul 
Tillich, H. Richard Niebuhr, and Robert 
L. Calhoun. 

—BERNARD IKELER 


For a More 
Effective Congregation 


More Power for Your Church, by 
Willard A, Pleuthner. (Farrar, Straus 
and Young, New York; 1952; 408 
pages, Index, $3.75.) 

Here is a book of church methods for 
the pushbutton age. This volume is de- 
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voted to reporting actual church-tested 
programs from all over the nation. Wil- 
rd Pleuthner’s first book, Building Up 

Your Congregation, was primarily a book 
f principles. The hundreds of stimulat- 
ing methods in this edition are verifi- 
cation of his basic axioms: “You have to 
gt people into church to influence 
them,” “Evangelism and education go 
hand in glove,” “Greater inspiration 
comes from greater congregational par- 
ticipation,” “The strength of a church is 
its laymen in action,” and “People will 
tell you what they think and like if you 
ask them.” 

The book not only meets the test of 
“results wanted,” but also fits the re- 
quirement of recognizing individual dif- 
ferences of interest and ability among 
churches and leaders. There are varieties 
of programs to meet the expectations of 
diferent circumstances and climates— 
both geographical and cultural. 


The chapters group the ideas around 
central areas of church planning such as 
attendance, giving and tithing, publicity, 
evangelism and missions. There are 
simulating chapters to tear out for 
women’s work, men’s groups, and cou- 
ples’ clubs as well as young adults or 
teenagers. 

The tones of the book are appealing. 
First of all there is the impression that 
hundreds of living, struggling leaders 
have poured the best of their thought 
and experience into the author’s enter- 
prise. It is not one man’s rigid idea of 
what is needed, but a broad represen- 
tation. 

This reviewer is delighted to find an 
author who writes with awareness of 
modern church problems: shifting popu- 
lations, the need for starting new 
churches in new areas, parking conges- 
tion, publicity, how to behave in church 
before a television camera, and programs 
for active oldtimers now retired. 

Third, the range of material covered 
is so great that a city churchman who 
reads about a rural church’s garden may 
be stimulated to make his own church 
more beautiful with flowers and greens. 


The whole book is filled with work- 
able suggestions for the person in what- 
ever church who wants to fulfill the key 
verse of the pages, “Do the work of 
in evangelist, make full proof of thy 
ministry” (II Timothy 4:5). It is the 
‘ort of book a church could buy for all 
its officers or leaders and at the same 
time be on the pastor’s desk. 

The result of such a wide reading 
would be more power for your church 
through proven plans and projects. These 
are good ideas in themselves, and they 
generate good ideas of one’s own. 

—BryanT M. KirKLAND 
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Buy a... 


WICKS 
PIPE ORGAN 


It's YOUR GUARANTEE 
of complete satisfaction 


The Wicks Organ gives ‘age-old’ glorious 
tone, from pipes. This is a custom-built organ, 
fitting each specific musical need. . yet its cost 
is comparable with imitative instruments. 

‘Thousands of these superb all-electric action 
Wicks Organs are today in use everywhere. 


It will pay you to write for detailed 
descriptive booklets, showing many fine 
examples, each with helpful suggestions 


in the selecting of a pipe organ. 
PLEASE WRITE DEPT. PL 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
ILLINOIS 








HIGHLAND, 








PRINCE OF PEACE 
The Divine Tragedy—in Rhythm and Rhyme 


HOME WORK-SHEET—Quiz—Contest 
for STUDENTS—TEACHERS—CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
MISSIONARIES and PARENTS 
Story in Prose—by Dr. Milton H. Steinhaver 
Music by 376 verses by 
Giuseppe Moschetti Laurence Townsley 


Enclose your name and address 
and $1.00 for 6 PARTS. 
Postpaid U.S.A. and Canada. 


Send to: 48 JEWELS AND GEMS 
128-130 N. Law St., Allentown, Pa. 












TOWER PRESS, Inc. 


300 Printed Name 


& Address Labels 


Imagine 300 Gummed Labels— 
Se de aS Nicely printed | with your Name & 
Address. Stick ‘em on Letters, 
Pkgs., etc.! Put up in Handy Pad 
form, Easily worth $1—price only 
50c! Money back if not pleased! 


Box 591-AW os Lynn, Mass. 





agi, FOLDING CHAIRS 
- InN Steel or Wood 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


a. AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 
a J.P REDINGTON4CO. 
SCRANTON 2, PA. 














Stained Glass * Lighting Fixtures 
Altars * Pulpits * Tablets 
Genuine Bells * Vestments 


Stndios of GEORGE L. PAYNI 
15 PRINCE S1 PATERSON 8 











a happy “Vacation Days,” keep a place for daily 
devotions. Wherever you go, take The Upper Room with you. 


Use it each day to refresh your mind and heart. 


Send in your order NOW for the July - August num- 


ber. Ten or more copies to one address, 5 cents per 


copy. 


Individual subscriptions (6 bi-monthly issues) 


50 cents per year. Special Pocket Edition same price, 





The world’s most widely used devotional guide 


1308 GRAND AVENUE 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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FOR CHURCHES AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Ameticalt FOLDING 


CHAIRS 


MOST-COPIED BUT NEVER DUPLICATED! 







Extra wide and deep seats 
and backs;reinforcedsteel 
frame. Metal parts cor- 
rosion-resistant Bonder- 
ized, then 2 coats outdoor 
enamel. Seat styles: 
Formed plywood oR 
shaped steel or imitation- 
leather upholstered. 

Write Dept. 156 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 











BINOCULAR s | 
(Made in Germany) 


Vrecision ground lenses and 
enter ona Sives exact eye 
di justme mt, la MM_ objec- 


tiv m ie" i rat 

built, Weight 10 oz. Extra wide 
Field of view. Sattetnessee guar- 
mteed or money ied. 


, 
Send check or 7 OL > $39 ard 


CRITERION CO., DEPT. 
— 331 Church St. wertterd 3, Cona. A 











Summer Travel _ 





SUMMER TRAVEL: Everything considered, there 
are no finer travel bargains. We've 11 yrs. of 
experience and studied in 12 countries. 
MEXICO: From San Antonio by auto to Monterrey, 
Pyramids, Mexico City, Puebla, Patzcuaro, Guan- 
ajvato, San Luis Potosi plus a night in a real 
native village & ret. to S. A. $275. 

CANADA: Aug. 1-24. From Detroit to Toronto, 
Ottawa, Quebec, Gaspe Peninsula, Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, Cape Breton Island, and 
Newfoundland. From $357 plus meals. This is 
the perfect Canadian tour. 

Truly great travel bargains. Study the maps. 
Write for brochures. Join our tours. 


POWELL TOURS 
Rev. and Mrs. Wilbur F. Powell, 
505 2nd Ave., Sterling, Ill. 





Family Resorts 





ALOHA MANOR 
Lake Morey, Fairlee, Vermont 
Family Resort Separate Camps 
Children (ages 2-16) 

A practical camping experience for all mem- 
bers of the family. By week or season. Bunga- 
lows, rooms. As active or relaxing as desired. 
1 counselor to 3 children. 4 age units. Swim- 
ming, tennis, pony-riding, canoe & mt. trips. 
Riding and golf near. $52-$63 per person weekly. 
(29th season.) Write Harriet Gulick Pierce or 
REV. & MRS. EUGENE McKINLEY PIERCE 

Marble Collegiate Church 


CAMP SKYLAND 

on Lake Champlain 
A quiet vacation place for all the family. 
Cabins with central dining room. For 
illustrated folder write Wm. J. & Mabel 
K. Norton, Rt. 3. South Hero, Vt. 


1 West 29th Street, N.Y.C. (Phone GR 3-0222) 








_ Mount ain Resort 





er a happy vacation or honeymoon 
come to the 


MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
Owned and operated 83 years by a Presbyterian 
family: catering to a Christian clientele 
Modern appointments — Delicious meals — Spacious 
grounds — Concrete swimming pool — No bar. 
Write for booklet and rates 
HAUSER BROTHERS 





OPPORTUNITY for Director of Christian Education. 
Fine suburban community, New York metropolitan 
area. Completely organized Presbyterian Church 
School of 1,000 pupils, 125 staff. Faith and Life 
Curriculum. Give full personal qualifications, in- 
ouane education, training, experience, etc. Write 

M. P. Wallis, Presbyterian Life, Personal Box No. 
B-1, Witherspoon Building, Phila. 7, Pa. 
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RADIO AND TV 


Funds Are Needed for TV Advance 


A MEMO TO PRESBYTERIANS 


Television has taken America by storm. 
At this writing, there are 156 TV stations 
on the air with new ones opening up at 
the rate of about two a week. Nine fam- 
ilies out of ten own television sets in 
fourteen of America’s large cities. In 
seven of these cities, there are more TV 
receivers than telephones. In the nation’s 
forty-three largest cities, the nearly nine- 
teen million homes have almost sixteen 
million TV’s which is close to 80-per-cent 
saturation. It is estimated that there are 
twenty-three million sets in use for which 
the American people paid almost ten 
billion dollars. 


What an opportunity this represents 
for the Church. Television offers a chan- 
nel of approach through closed doors to 
hundreds of thousands of non-church 
people who otherwise might not be 
reached with the Christian message. 
Some of us believe that the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A., working in cooperation 
with other churches through the Broad- 
casting and Film Commission of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, must not 
delay in claiming more of television for 
Christianity. 

Toward this goal, plans are developing 
to put on the air two new TV programs. 
The National Broadcasting Company 
provides free time on a coast-to-coast 
television network of forty-eight stations 
for religious broadcasts known as Fron- 
tiers of Faith and The Catholic Hour. 
Twenty-four of the fifty-two weeks are 
the responsibility of the Broadcasting 
and Film Commission of the National 
Council of Churches. 

Many of our constituents have ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the Protes- 
tant and Orthodox portion, because we 
have adhered to the original format of 
a remote origination from a different 
church each week, doing a special TV 
version of a worship service. However, 
the Roman Catholics and the Jews have 
increasingly used their scheduled ap- 
pearances for dramatic and documentary 
presentations of their beliefs, religious 
customs, and activities. They report, and 
we have observed, that these are well 
received. The Roman Catholics and the 
Jews have found that it costs about 
$2,500 a week to produce these dramatic 
programs. 

The Broadcasting and Film Commis- 
sion budget for 1953 is sufficient to con- 
tinue only the worship type of presen- 
tations. Ten weeks of dramatized pre- 
sentations would require an additional 
$25,000, and twenty-four weeks would 
require $60,000. 


The Commission is also prepared to 
produce another program costing $1,800 
a week, or $70,200 for a thirty-nine-week 
year. It would be built around the idea 
of a minister making a personal call jn 
the listener’s home and discussing “what 
to believe and how to live.” This would 
be a one-man program featuring a min- 
ister and one or more members of a fam- 
ily. This family would change from week 
to week to represent different types of 
people and a variety of home situations, 
The setting, a living room, would be 
altered to give the appearance of a dif- 
ferent home each week, the range being 
from impoverished through sumptuous, 
The program would be known as The 
Pastor Calls. 

Representatives of the Presbyterian 
Church, at a meeting with representa- 
tives of seven other denominations dur- 
ing the National Council Assembly in 
Denver last December, promised to 
match the giving of these other denomi- 
nations one dollar for four up to $20,000. 
Five of them already are responding to 
this mutual challenge, so the Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S.A. must move rapidly 
to carry out its part of the agreement. 


The Presbyterian share of this ad- 
vance broadcasting is $20,000. The Gen- 
eral Council has specified that the sum of 
$10,000 should be secured from individ- 
ual gifts outside the regular budget of 
the Church. An amount up to the sec- 
ond $10,000, and matched dollar for 
dollar from the regular benevolence 
budget of the Church, will be added to 
the individual gifts. Contributions to 
make these two television programs pos- 
sible are needed now. Every dollar 
given will be matched by the Presby- 
terian Church’s budget. The Presbyte- 
rian money will then be quadrupled by 
gifts from other denominations. Thus a 
gift will be matched seven for one. Con- 
tributions should be sent to the Pres- 
byterian Radio and Television Depart- 
ment, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
New York. 


The Biennial Assembly of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, meeting in 
Denver in December, sent an Open Let- 
ter to the Christian People of America, 
which contained this statement: 

“It is not sufficient that the Gospel 
be preached in established places of wor- 
ship. It is necessary that it be taken to the 
people by every means which human in- 
ventiveness places at the disposal of the 
Christian Church.” 

—C.LayTon T. GriswoLD 
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CHILDREN’S STORY . . 
‘7 
y 





Ben ran to the kitchen to look at the 
clock. “How much longer?” called his 
twin brother, Bill, from the front door. 

“Ten minutes,” reported Ben. 

Today was the twins’ birthday. They 
were seven years old. Six boys were 
coming to their pleasant, tree-shaded 
house at three o'clock for a party. 

Mother came downstairs. “I forgot to 
buy candy,” she told the twins. “Go to 
the store, Ben, But hurry.” 

Ben hurried. When he had bought the 
candy he burst out of the store. But he 
looked both ways before he sprinted 
across the busy highway toward home. 
Then he stopped. On the corner stood a 
little girl in a white dress, a big red bow 
in her hair, crying. 

“Want some candy?” Ben offered. 

The little girl took her fists out of her 
eyes. She reached for the candy, but 
kept on crying. Ben started to run on. 

“I want Mama,” the little girl wailed 
after him. 

Ben stopped, wondering what he 
ought to do. “I find Mama.” She stepped 
into the busy highway. 

“No—don't—stop.” Ben ran back and 
pulled her out of the street. 

“Mama in dere,” the little girl pointed 
to the store across the street. 

Ben wanted dreadfully to go, but 
there was no one around to watch the 
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LITTLE GIRL 





By Mary Margaret Kern 


little girl. He hesitated. Then he looked 
both ways carefully. Taking the little 
girl’s hand he led her across the street. 
But none of the ladies in the store was 
her mama. 

Ben looked at the clock in the store. 
Half past three. He’d miss all his party. 
Why not take the little girl home with 
him? Ben sighed. He couldn't. If her 
mama lost her on this street, she’d come 
back here for her. 

But after they had waited and waited 
on the corner, Ben knew he'd have to 
do something else. He had it. “I'll take 
you to a policeman,” he told the little 
girl. 

“No!” she wailed. 

“Policemen are nice,” Ben told her. 
“Maybe they'll give you a ride in the 
squad car.” Ben had never ridden in the 
squad car with its high aerial and the 
gold letters, POLICE CAR, shining on its 
door. But he wanted to, and he thought 
the little girl should want to, too. Some- 
how, though, she didn’t see how much 
fun it would be. 

Finally he got her started toward the 
intersection uptown where he knew a 
policeman would be, but in a minute she 
sat down, plunk, on the sidewalk. No 
matter what Ben said, she wouldn't 
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move. So it was a long time before they 
arrived where Policeman Jack, in his 
blue uniform, was directing traffic. Ben 
often talked to Jack when he went to 
the village on errands for his mother. 

Ben explained about the little girl. 
Jack swung her ou his shoulder and said, 
“Sure, we'll find her mother.” 

Ben didn’t wait to hear any more. 

When he got home he could tell by 
the noise that the boys were playing 
games inside. Mother was at the door. 
She said, “I was worried.” 

Ben rushed past her into the house. 
But right away they heard a car horn 
blowing out front, and all the boys 
crowded out again. Policeman Jack was 
standing on the curb. A lady sat in the 
squad car with her arms tight around the 
little girl with the red hairbow. 

Jack was saying to Ben’s mother, 
“When I took the little girl to the police 
station, there was her mother, looking 
for her. But when we started to take her 
home, she cried and said she wouldn't go 
unless we'd take Ben along. She said 
Ben wanted to ride in a squad car.” 

Of course, it was Bill’s birthday, too, 
so both boys had a special treat right in 
the middle of their party. They got a ride 
in the squad car with the high aerial and 
the shiny gold letters on the door, right 
in the front seat beside Policeman Jack. 
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With Wells’ Direction 


When a church employs Wells Organiza- 
tions to organize and direct its building 
fund program, that church remains a Wells 
client until its insured objective is reached. 
Well over 90% of these churches exceed 
their insured objectives in a single canvass. 
For those who do not, Wells not only con- 
tinues to counsel and guide, but also returns 
charge—to 


again—without additional fee 


direct another canvass. Although not more 


YOU CANNOT FAIL 


in a Fund-Raising Program 


Behind The Insured Objective 








140 members of the Wells Organizations are dedicating their 
lives exclusively to advising and assisting churches with their 
fund-raising programs—both building and budget. Currently 
Wells officers are holding an average of 200 Study & Plan 
meetings a month with individual church boards and respon- 
sible committees, entirely without charge. In the field of 
professional services, Wells is concluding better than one 


major church building fund canvass a day, with more than 


than two canvasses have ever been required 90% of these churches reaching their insured objectives on 


so far, Wells is prepared to return again and schedule. Wells methods are now recognized as the most 
again, if necessary, until victory is assured. . ; ar : ; 
o ‘ inexpensive, and spiritually constructive, of all organized 
Therefore your church cannot fail when fund-raising plans. 


it employs Wells to direct its fund-raising 


TABLE OF WELLS INSURED OBJECTIVES 


fl 


| ANNUAL BUDGET, CURRENT EXPENSE PLUS MISSIONS 
WH | $5,000 $10,000 $15,000 $25,000 $35,000 $50,000 $75,000 $100,000 


program. But more than that, the success 





record of our clients shows that the insured 


objective is a minimum figure, and often an 





unimportant minimum. For instance, among 





our most recent clients ten out of eleven 100 |$30,000 $45,000 $60,000 


200 | 45,000 | 60,000 | 75,000 |$100,000 


| Church published goals} __| 
must be at least 15% 
j higher than insured) __| 
objectives. 


exceeded their insured objectives on the 


first canvass, one out of six raised more than ee fe bike oul 





150% of its insured objective, and one out 





300 | 60,000 


75,000 | 75,000 | 100,000 |$125,000 


very 26 raise » than 200% of its Sehr, RES era 
of every 26 raised more than © ot 75,000 |100,000 | 125,000 | 150,000 |$175,000 


100,000 | 125,000 | 150,000 | 200,000 |$225,000 


insured objective. 


| nl 


Church leaders are invited to secure the - 
150,000 | 175,000 | 200,000 | 250,000 $300,000 


counsel of Wells Organizations before plan- 











ning a major fund-raising program for either | 225,000 | 300,000 | 350,000 








building or budget. Wells’ many advisory 





| 300,000 400,000 





services are entirely without charge or 


NUMBER OF FAMILIES 


obligation. Merely phone (collect) or write | 450,000 


| 500,000 











the nearest Wells office. 





ORGANIZATIONS 
Church Fund-Raising Specialists 
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